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Some current Persian Tales, collected in the Smith of Persia from Profes- 

[Read Junfe 6th, *1906.] 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The Persians, like the Arabs, are passionately fond of listening to story-teUers. 
Their stories are highly dramatic, and, though often adorned by fine quotations from 
their most esteemed writers, generally contain many passages that are, according to 
English ideas, indecent or immoral. The favourite topic is the wickedness of women. 
That women though “ deficient in sense ” excel in cunning, is a Muslim axiom. There 
is a tradition that the Prophet said, “I will stand at Hell’s door and the most that 
enter there will be women.” 1 It is but fair to state that the stories of the depravity of 
women have been composed by men. Arab women say ail JU.yi 

“ The cunning of men is greater than the cunning of women,” a sentiment fully en¬ 
dorsed by their Persian sisters. 

The following typical stories have been selected from a number, on account of the 
simplicity of their language and their many modern colloquialisms. They were taken 
down in writing by a Persian with considerable difficulty, just as they fell from the lips 
of their professional iiarrators. Persian story-tellers speak with great fluency and ra¬ 
pidity ; they cannot dictate slowly : if interrupted they miss the point and become in¬ 
coherent.* Hence the same ^tory has to be repeated many times before the recorder 
can accurately fill in all the numerous blanks that occur after a first narration. 

The story of the philopena, the first story in this collection, is identical with one 
pf the stories in the celebrated Turkish romance of the Qirq VezTr, translated into 
English by the late E. J. W. Gibb, 

The following note on professional story-tellers has been furnished me by Mr. Azoo, 
Arabic Instructor to the Board of Examiners 

“ It would not be inaccurate to say that the professional story-teller is a real educat¬ 
ing agent in countries not blessed with a cheap press, where education is in a backward,. 




siohal Story-tellers. 


By. EniUT.-'CoLO^EL D. 3 Cf Phillott, . Secretary to the Board of Examiners. 


1 VW^Matheivs* " WshU-uUMd*i\>V\:' Vol. II, Chapte/XXII. ' 

2 Or. N. Annarfdale tells me he met with a similar difficulty when attempting to photograph some actors To quote his owh 

words- — ’ • 1 i ■* ” r r ' ' 1 ~ v ** ; % ^ t ■■ * A 

41 ^ photographing Actors and actresses (both ^fa1ay\nd Siamhs^ in Lower Siam. I foilnd it impossible to persuade thetrT'tcr^ 
pose m dramatic attitudes or to break off their acting at the wrong moment. Every ‘piece * formed an organic whole v Mtiifh8iV* 
id^a of it, especially as"regards ge'sture^ and crt’chestrai Accompaniment, and to a less degree as* regards wofdi,'** gags " being fre¬ 
quently introduced. It was impossible for them to treat each incident or situation by itself, and even if they Could be persuaded* ' 
to stop before a proper pause had been reached, they were obliged to begin again from tfie^e^ilining, and were quite unableto 
proceed from’the point: at which the’break had occurred. ‘ Among the Malays, however,' dramatic performances ’all partake of a 
magical' 'nature and generally com mince w'l^a long invocation oF the Hiarth Spirits. The Patani people believe that profes^ ’ 
S u are genVr •itif womln.‘^are directly ihspired by passing spirits, which u dive into them.” Vide also note on 

'Hint . 


ectfy thspi 

P* 33# Fasciculi Malayensex, Anthropology, Part II (a). ^ 4 * 
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state. He performs, to a large extent, the double functions of novelist and dramatist; 
indeed, from his more ready access to the poorer classes, he may be said to come nearer 
to the schoolmaster. Moving about from town to town, and from country to country, 
he contributes in no small degree to the diffusion of education and to the growth of 
intelligence resulting therefrom ; and from his ample stock of choice phrases and 
expressions, to a greater flow of language in the peoples who have the benefit of his 
services. Hence the almost marvellous fluency of tongue and nimbleness of wit of the 
Persians as a nation; for the professional story-teller has his headquarters in Persia. 1 
In Egypt, too, he has his vogue. There he is known under different names, from the 
subject of the story which he makes his forte.* The prime object of the story-teller is, 
no doubt, the diversion and intellectual amusement of the people; but astute politicians 
did not fail to turn him to their purposes. The first, and still the greatest romance in 
the Arabic language, the “ Romance of ‘Antar,” was, we are told, written at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Caliph, to divert the attention of the populace from affairs of state.” 


396576 

i. 

THE STORY OF THE PHIEOPENA.* 

There was in Bandar-i ‘Abbas a wise merchant, who had one son named Khwaja 
Ibrahim, an inexperienced lusty youth much inclined to the society of ladies. Now 
this youth had composed a book on the wiles of the women of ‘Abbas! 1 3 * * 6 * and was anxious 
to extend and complete this work. Accordingly he said to his father one day, “ Father, 
I want to see the world; I want to go to Kirman.” 8 His father replied, “ My son, go 
not to Kirman, for Kirman possesses women so tricky that they can steal away the 


1 In Persia, a story-teller is called a * QUna-Khwan or Naqqal • in Turkish Arabia Qi^a Khifiun. In Baghdad he is paid by the 
keeper of the coffee-shop. He is generally of the class of dervishes. Sir John Malcolm, in his admirable “ History of Persia,” 
gives a vivid description of these narrators of stories and reciters of verses. We cannot do better than quote his own words 
when he speaks of the great skill sometimes attained by the masters of this art. “ They sometimes display so extraordinary a 
skill,” he says. “ and'such varied powers, that we can hardly believe, while we look on their altered countenances and listen to 
their changed tones, that it is the same person, who at one moment tells a plain narrative in his natural voice, then speaks in the 
hoarse and angry tone of offended authority, and next subdues the passions he has excited by the softest sounds of feminine ten¬ 
derness.'* 

It remains to be added that the Derveish Seffer of whom he speaks is in all probability the same person who is mentioned in 
Morier's ffajt Baba. 

* Thus ' Antari is one whose chief stories are based on the romance of ‘Antar. Muhaddith is one who tells stories generally. 

3 In the Persian or rather the Eastern philopena, the merry thought of a bird is broken at a meal by the two players, as a sign 

that the bargain is concluded- [Boys sometimes break a stick or tear a piece of paper when a merry thought is not at hand.] 
After this the first player that receives any article whatever from the hand of the other, has to pay the forfeit. The winner, as 
soon as the article is taken, must say, Mara yad ast turd fardmush, “ I remember, thou hast forgotten" ; or simply Ydd ast, ” It 
is remembered.” 

In Persia this kind of philopena is called a janag& shikastan, “ breaking the merry thought ”; but in Baghdad and probably 
in some parts of Persia a yad ast “ it is remembered.” 

* ‘Abb&si: m.c. for Bandar-i <Abb&$. 

6 .The women of Kirman are noted for their immorality. Local tradition says that the Afghans once mounted their bullocks 

and buffaloes and came down on the city and captured the women. The men of Kirman petitioned the Afghan chief, and the 
women were restored. They had, however, become hopelessly corrupted, and the tricks and looseness of morals acquired during a>, 

short sojourn in the Afghan camp have been perpetuated in the daughters. 
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yolk of an egg from amidst the white.” The son replied, “ Don’t be alarmed, father, 
but make the arrangements for my journey.” 

The father made the arrangements. There were present four experienced mer¬ 
chants ; so placing his son’s hand in theirs he said, “ Never get separated for a moment 
from my son, especially in Kirman, for that city possesses women full of wile.” They 
replied, “ Set your mind at rest.” So they took their goods and departed from ‘AbbasI 
and in time reached the city of Kirman. On the march Khwaja Ibrahim went no¬ 
where without informing his companions, nor was he ever allowed to go anywhere 
alone. After unloading their goods in the caravansera of Kirman they went to the 
bath. Here we will leave them, while I say a few words about the wife of Khwaja 
Sa'id, a merchant. 

The evening previous to this the lady was dining with her husband, when lifting 
up a merry thought from the dish and turning to her husband she said, “ Let us have 
a philopena—the forfeit what you please” (i.e., anything the loser may choose). Her 
husband agreed, and they broke the merry thought. 

In the morning the husband rose and went off to his office in the caravansera. The 
lady gazed fixedly at her heel 1 while thousands of wiles taught her by her mother came 
into her head, for said she, “ I must to-day win this philopena.” Veiling herself with 
the veil of deceit she left her home and went off to the bazar. By chance she happened 
to pass the entrance of the bath just as Khwaja Ibrahim was coming out in company 
with his merchants. From his appearance she saw that he was a fine and sturdy youth 
so she just showed him a little of her face from under her veil. Now as soon 
as the eyes of Khwaja Ibrahim lighted on the lady, the reins of restraint went out 
of his hands. Giving his merchants the slip he made off and followed the lady, 
till she came to her own door and entered. Khwaja Ibrahim was left standing on 
the outside. As he had no. excuse for entering, he went and sat by the edge of a 
stream near by, and taking out his book began to read. Presently the lady went on 
to the roof: her eyes fell on Khwaja Ibrahim and she recognised him as the youth she 
had seen coming out of the bath. She called to him from the roof, “ Young man, 
what is that book in your hand?” Khwaja Ibrahim replied, “ This book is called 
the ‘ Wiles of Women,’ and I have myself composed it.” “ Oh ! ” said the lady, 
“ get up and come in. I’ll teach you more about the wiles of women than ever your 
book can.” 

Now Khwaja Ibrahim was just longing for this. He entered the house and sat 
down in the guest chamber. The lady rose, laid the table and got everything ready for 
a carouse, and then sitting by his side began to take wine. Then Khwaja Ibrahim 
recited a couplet, and drained a glass, and put his arm round the lady’s neck, and kissed 
her a few times on the cheek. Just then a noise of knocking came from the street door. 
The lady called out from the talar, “ Who is knocking at the door ? ” Her husband’s 
voice replied out from outside, “ Get up ; come, and open the door to me.” Khwaja 
Ibrahim on hearing the voice said, “ Who is on the other side of the door ?” The 


1 Vidt note 10 , page 396 . 
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. lady said, “ My husband.”. The colour fled from Khwaja Ibrahlm?s cheeks. Seizing 
the lady’s skirt with both hands, he said, “ I throw myself on your mercy : I’mastran- 
ger. If your husband sees me he’11, kill me. Hide me somewhere.” The-lady rose, 
* and opening a large chest containing clothes, removed the contents, saying, Young 
man, come, get inside. My husband will eat his breakfast and then, depart. I will 
then come and let you out.” The lady closed and locked the chest and then went and 
. opened the doosr and admitted her. husband. . : i 

The husband came inand saw that his wife had made every thing-ready, for a feast, 
and had changed her clothes and adorned, herself. i “ Woman,” said’, he;. u for whdm 
, have you made ready this feast ? ” Husband,” , said she, “ I had a guest.’ “ Who was 
your guest ? ” said he. The lady said, “ This morning I went to the bazar and 1 1 saw a 
good-looking youth : I showed him my face and returned home. I then went on 
to the roof and saw the same youth sitting by the stream. l eaded,him in. This feast 
.was for him. We drank a few cups of wine and he snatched a kiss or two. Then 
you honoured us by arriving and knocking at the dobr. The youth besought me 
•to hide him somewhere from you. I thought to myself that if I , hid him in the 
stable he. might run away from ,me, so I hid him in that, chest and. locked the. lid. 
As for the rest you are my husband : kill him if you Hke; spare him if you think 
fit; do just as you please.” • ,, . . 

.. ■. The merchant became purple with rage and screamed out,. ‘ ‘ Rise and fetch my dag¬ 
ger that I may sever his head from his body.” The lady rose and laid the dagger at her 
.husband’s feet. He said, “ And the key.—where’s that ? ” The lady felt under the 
matting and produced the key and placed it in her husband’s . Hand, at once ex¬ 
claiming, ‘ ‘ I remember, thou forgetest,” and began snapping her fingers and dancing. The 
, merchant thought she had planned the whole story as a trick to win the philopena : he 
idashed the key on the floor, seized his cloak and rushed out of the house. The lady ran 
, to the. window and, shouted after him down the street - ‘ ‘ My dear; Ishan’t accept from 
ypu,a..forfeit,that : sche^>.” . c , ,. 'r.- ..• . • 

- »; The lady them, opened, the ebest^: and. behold! the youth, had fainted * So she lifted 
ifipa, put, sprinkfed his face with-rose water and revived-himi ; His eyaabegsm to-Wander 
^Qund.the room as he asked,;“ Wtorei&y bin husband ? 1 A11.I possess T^11 give you, if 
iyoa get me out of thishausealive.’?: “Young man,’’ said the lady,r“ what hashappeped 
to you ? I was merely talking with my husband. Why did you get afraid ? ” i.The 

jypnth»sai4)“ From your-talk withiyour husband I Tainted;” 'She. answered//‘-It was 
jaRaitrickof .mine to get rid'of iny hnsba»d,so that you and ^.migk^bealom'.tQgeitherc’ 
fhih.^aja Ibrahim sajdy'“ Womaa^whattcanT'givfe : you)to--lietine ; gci'fi!ee'?’'’?. ..She. said, 
;“-Writs moia bondtfot.a'hundred'get lyou otttsifiin;I wiUiccimefto your 
office door .-Inter. apd.get ; .thet attoney/:.’ - RhWaja Ibrahim agn^tdy: wrote tha bond, 
, -Sealedit, and handingiit to the lady, left thekbuse a9&d : tetumed!totfche caravanserai'!' 

,,; r , / His Companions at Once perceived -that he was- upset... - One :of itbem smarter than 
.-the rest said, “ Khwaja Ibrahimii • Is everything, all -right ?-• >Wh©reihaveryou'b£eit ? 


1 Muslims have seals with their nam^s-ei^r£yed ou therti; they seal documents ; they do not sign them. 
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Gome, tpll the truth.” Khwaja Ibrahim then related the whole story ,in detail, : ; One 
of bis companions said, “ Khwaja Ibrahim ! If the woman comes $rijth the bpady say 

. npthing at all, but just give her the hundred tiimans. If to-morrow, I don’t get ,back 
that hundred tiimans fyom her, with her own consent, together with ; th.re^ hundred 
more,.I’m np man.” ■ 

• While th,ey. were thus talking the lady came to the caravansera.„ Khwaja .Ibrahim 

gpt up. and gave her a bag containing a hundred tiimans and took back his .bond.* and the 
lady departed well pleased. ... . , ; 

, Next morning early Khwaja Ibrahim’s companion said to him, “ Get up, come,;and 
point out to me that woman’s house.” So Ibrahim and his friend started and.arrived 
at the door. Khwaja Ibrahim hid in a corner while his companion knocked. A negress 
came to the door and opening it saw that there was a merchant 1 there. “ What 
do you want ? ” she asked. “ Kindly,” said he, “ represent to your mistress that a mer¬ 
chant has something to say to her.” The girl carried the message, and the lady putting 
her head-dress on her head came behind the door. The merchant greeted her and said, 

• “ Tady, yesterday I heard from my companion a description of your* gloffibus beauty, so 

I have brought with me these hundred tiimans, merely to view your fade and depart.’ 1 ’ 
The lady took the hundred tiimans and then showed him her face. 1 ■ 

• ' The merchant and Khwaja Ibrahim returned to the caravans«:a and, baking ano¬ 
ther-hundred tifrrians, returned to the lady’s door and knocked. The lady 5 came to the 

: door and opened it. The merchant said, “ I am that merchant who paid a hundred 
-tiimans to view your face. I have a hundred more, and want just twokissteftOni yfttfr 
cheek in exchange.” The lady said to herself, “ What more profitable way Ofgettihg 
■money is there than this ? ” She took the hundred tiimans and let the merchatft take 

■ two kisses. 1 'The merchant and KhwSja Ibrahim returned, got another hundred tunian^, 

• and came and knocked again at the door. The lady answered the knock. - Khwaja 

■ Ibrahim concealed himself in the entrance hall, so that the lady could not -see him, -but 
•the merchant entered the house saying, “ I am that merchant who gave you a liUridted 

■ iHtirCSns to* view your face and another hundred for two kisses. T h4*ve l Udth 'me 
ahother hundred tU’mans which I will give you on a certain condition.” The lady 

f replied, ^'Well, there’s no great harm in that.” She took themoneyahd&iter^dher 

• rooni: : * * * * * * * •* : !r ‘* 

' *v . * '* * * . •: boato 

-• ‘j*: a'*-’ Iv**.:-' * 1 ♦ * •*.*.** * . , * *. .< t 

-■* He got black the three hundred tiimans he had given her that da^ £hd 4i*e£ ( hifh^ 

-dredbesidethebii- ' • • \ .... -i 

V<1 1 O^ie lady cotild not resist Coming in the morning to the door erf the xikfa^tnSefa^b 
see the merchant. He began to rate her soundly, “ You thought to yourself,” said he, 
‘‘.that you. were wily ? You locked my friend in a box and got a hundred tiimans out 
of hhn merely to show how tricky and wily you were ? You didn’t guess that there 

*&&&)$ pag#i t kamar-band, and db-dast (or long tight cloak with tight sleeves) would proclaim him-a merchant. ? 

* Dal an, the entrance or hall, is between the outer door opening on to the street, and the itinet* door loading Into the court¬ 
yard. ; r r s - 
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The Adven¬ 
ture of the 
Scald»heacL 


are those in this world wilier than you.” The lady understood that what had happened 
was the work of the first young merchant and went off to her home. Then the mer¬ 
chants loaded up and leaving Kirman returned to Bandar-i ‘Abbas to the father of 
Khwaja Ibrahim, to whom they related the whole adventure. The father turned to his 
son and said, “ My son, did I not tell you that the women of Kirman are deeply wily, 
but you gave no ear to me ? Had your companions not been with you, you would 
either have died in that chest, or else have lost all that you possessed.” The son saw 
that a mere man can fathom naught of the deceit of women, and that the wiser a man 
is the less he knows of the subject. Out of conceit with himself, he erased his treatise on 
the wiles of women and cast it from him.' 


-o- 

H. 

THE THREE COMPANIONS. 

Three friends joined together to go somewhere or other and, by swindles, to try to 
obtain a livelihood. One had a thin beard/ one had a scald head, and one was an opium- 
smoker. All three went to Isfahan. There they cast lots amongst themselves to see 
who should first try his hand. By chance the lot fell on Scald-head. He went 
out and found himself outside a cook-shop. There he stood thinking, for he owned 
not a single farthing. He said to himself, “ I’ll go in and get a full meal. At the worst 
I shall get a good drubbing.” So he dashed into the shop and calling to the cook’s 
mate said, “ Hie! go and bring such and such dishes,” for, said he to himself, “ as I 
am to get a beating let me at least have a really good meal.” He tucked up his 
sleeves and sat down at his ease to eat. When he had finished, the head of the 
shop came and asked for payment. Scald-head began to look hither and thither 
when, by chance, his eyes lighted on the cash-receipts box and he saw that there was 
one gold coin in it. “Oh man!” said he, “haven’t I just paid you a sovereign? 
Give me my change. Do you want to swindle me ? ” The head saw that the aspect 
of affairs was bad. He seized Scald-head with one hand by the collar, and with 
the other by the throat, and carried him to the wall, and banged his head against it 
till it began to bleed. As soon as Scald-head saw this he began to sham violent injuries 
and cried out, “ Help! I’m attacked! I’m killed! I’m robbed!” It chanced that the 
Chief of the Police was passing by. When he saw this state of affairs he asked what had 
happened. Scald-head pulled himself forward and said, “ Oh master! I took a 
meal, and tendered him a sovereign, and now I want my change. This fellow has beat¬ 
en me and broken my head. It [the sovereign] is still in his cash-box.” The chief of 


1 A Persian manuscript is said to exist called the “ Wiles of Women,” probably a translation from the Arabic. I, however, 
failed to obtain a copy in Persia, being assured that the work no longer existed, as the original had been destroyed as explained in 
the conclusion of this tale. 

2 Kusa t adj., generally translated 1 thin-beard,’ is one with a beard on the chin only, like a Chinaman, the side whiskers being 
either absent or sparse. *Umar is said to have had this defect. A kOsa is generally compared to a he-goat. The opposite to 
kusa is rish-pahn ; vulgarly rish-chapa. Tup-risk or risk-gap pa is 11 thickly bearded ; with a thick beard.” 

8 Us tad may mean either the owner of the shop or the manager. 
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the Police seized the head, and gave him a sounding box on the ear, saying, “ Bastard! 
do you take people’s sovereigns and beat them too?” He then turned to Scald- 
head and said, “ As to what you have eaten, don’t pay for it; consider it an exchange 
for the beating you got. Here is your sovereign; take it and be off.” Scald-head 
seized the money and disappeared from view. He came to his companions and casting 
down the sovereign exclaimed, “ Ah, you sons of dogs !' here are my earnings. To¬ 
morrow it will be your turn : you must then go and display your cunning.” 

The next day the lot fell on the opium-smoker, so he agreed to go off and ‘ make ’ The Adven- 
something. He rose early and exclaimed, “ O God! what cheatery can I devise to get Opium- the 
hold of some money so that my companions may not abuse me ? ” Casting his cloak smoker 
over one shoulder he went out and wandered from street to street, till at length he met 
a woman who said to him, “ Man! are you not a stranger hereabouts ? ” He said, “ Yes, 
sister; I am a stranger; I do not know my way about.” She said, “ Will you come with 
me to the house of the Qazl and give me a divorce ? 4 I will pay you ten tumans.” He 
said, “ Willingly, sister, come along; you go ahead, I will follow.” To earn the money 
he went with the woman to the QazVs house. When he entered he saw a venerable 
Qazl with a thick beard and an enormous turban seated reading to himself. The opium- 
smoker greeted him and said, “ Oh Qazl ! this is my wife. I don’t want her. Grant me 
a divorce.” The Qazl said, “ Oh man! why art thou divorcing this woman ? ” He re¬ 
plied, “ This wife is no use to me. Without permission she gads about, and a wife that 
gads about without the permission of her husband is of no use to him.” The Qazl saw 
the matter admitted of no alternative, so he began to read the formula of divorce. When 
the divorce was complete, the woman called the man aside and produced an infant from 
her bosom 1 and said, “ Here, hold it, till I come outside and pay you your money.” The 
opium-smoker took the baby in his arms and went out to the corner of the street, and 
stood there waiting for the woman. When he saw that the woman did not turn up to 
take her child, he went back to the house of the Qazl and said, “ Oh Qazl ! where has 
the woman gone whom I divorced ? ” The Qazl replied, “ Fellow! you divorced her. 

How do / know what’s become of her ? You know where she lives : go and find her.” 

The child is now in the arms of the opium-smoker. He is hungry, the child is 
hungry; he wanders from street to street. At one time he says to it, “ Who is your 
father ? ” at another, “ Where is your mother gone that you should have fallen to my 
lot ? ” At last he decided to leave the infant in a quiet comer and to make off. He 
came to a dilapidated mosque. By chance someone had, only the day before, left a 
foundling in this spot, and the attendant of the mosque was consequently on the watch. 

He saw someone approach very stealthily, take a child from under his cloak, place it 
on the ground, and hurry away. The servant ran after him calling out, “ Oh son of a 
burnt-father! whence are you bringing these fatherless foundlings to foist on us ? ” He 
seized him, gave him a sound thrashing and then put in his arms both the infants, i.e.. 


i Lufts often playfully address each other as Bdbd-sag, Pidar-sag , etc. No offence is meant. 

* by his personating the husband the woman could get a written deed of divorce that would enable her to marry again. 
8 Women, when they go out, always wear a chidar, and this would completely conceal the infant. 
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the one left the day before and the one just brought, and giving him a slap or two on 
the back of the neck said, “ Cuckold! be off. Don’t let me catch you near here again— 


mind." 


The opium-fellow, With two babies in his arms, wanders about the streets. He slaps 
the children and exclaims, “ Oh children of burnt-fathers ! Have you to-day fallen to my 
lot* to bring rum on me ? ” At length he arrived at an old ruined bath. There placing 
the children on the ground he began to make off at a run. Someone happened to be 
-i" sittings there and saw all this, and calling out “ Son of a burnt father! Bastard! Whence 
‘o have you brought these babies and left them here ? ” began to hurry after him: Away 
rimlthe two, the opium-smoker ahead and the other after him. The opium-smoker 
spied: air open door and dashed in to hide. 1 Inside he found a flight of steps ; in 
fear of his life, he mounted and sat down half way up, exclaiming to himself, “ O God! 
now they are coming to force these children back into my arms.” He heard someone 
knbek. “Oh,” he exclaimed, “ here they are. What on earth am I to do ? 2 I do not 
know where to flee.”' A negress came to the door and opened it to a smartly-dressed 
yotrth, who said to her, “ Go, tell your mistress that so and so, who saw you in such 
and spch a place, and there made an appointment with you, has come.” 

When the negress carried the message to the mistress, the latter said, “ Take him 
upstairs till I come.” The negress returned to the youth and said to him, “ Kindly come 
upstairs. My mistress will come in a moment.” When the opium-smoker heard the 
youth mounting the stairs, he hurried off and hid in a back room oh the upper storey. 
The youth-mounted and, after a minute or so had elapsed, the opium-sinoker saw a 
finely ^dressed and bejewelled lady come up the stairs. The two entered a'room and 
began to embrace and kiss. The opium-smoker who was peeping through the door saw 
aU thi& - : - > . 

o . While'they-were thus engaged the husband of the lady arrived. The negress, who; 
was onstfae Watch to warn her mistress of intruders, ran up and said, “ Mistress ! Mercy 
ortiisythe >master has come ! ” The lady rose in agitation and said to her lover, “ Deary 
g6 into.thabiback room and hide.” When the opium-smoker heard this,-hehastfly got* 
intanitbof two large jars.that were there.* Then the lover came in, got into the other jar 
and>hid. ^rffhe*husband came upstairs. “ Wife !” said he, “• what are you doing here# !* 
She said > -'!f :I’m. sweeping and cleaning. What can I do ?—this.girl does 1 not do her work- 
thbroughly ”: The girLsaid, “Ah master! you little know all what my mistress does and 1 
thehmxietyshesuffers.” The husband said, “ I have brought a quantity of flour; store 
itinhtheaefjjars hfeme.” The lady answered, “ This jar is broken; a mpusertooidiediin it; 
ajfeawidgL^&'agD.^i Pilt the flour in that other jar,” (The ladyAkaew'rmriiwhkkgartliaf:' 
loverJBRBjfcbn'cealed.!) : i \ r . V, '• .:»/:;.••• vs t-rz-'r-r. 

sH The kdyoatt&the girl,then brought the bags of flour to the,othet/j»r and: ponredo 


.afgniiir’srfJ , i,- ■ 


~J £>'Z 


y; j/f 1)3^ ty * 


_1 Opium-smokers are short-winded. 

2 “ What ashes shall I pour on my head ? ” 

3 The story-teller substitutes ‘‘such and such tf for the names given by the youth. 1 ■ • - f ' . * 

e*pa9til wtotUd bo th© natural place for such jars. -» ! . ; u • > .<•* | :< ; * 

b It would therefore be nAjm -H ‘unclean and unfit for use, and being earthenwareit'CouM'TfOt beporHtetf. ; F 
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them into it. The opium-fellow, with his hand over his mouth and nostrils, kept pressing 
the flour down under him : as fast as the women poured in the flour he trampled it down. 

All of a sudden the jar burst, and the ill-starred opium-smoker fell out smothered 
in white flour. At first they thought he was a jinn. All were startled. The husband 
said, “ Unmannerly fellow! Whence came you hither and what do you want ? ” The 
fellow said, “I came in company with my master.” “Which particular dog happens 
to be your master ? ” “ He is in that jar.” Now the lady begins to stare. Her husband 
lifted a pick and banged it in the middle of the jar. Out came another buck-man. The 
husband said, “Dash, dash, dash! 1 Now where have you come from?” The 
lover chap said, “ I lost my way and came into the house. I thought someone would 
guide me. You arrived behind me, so through fear I came here for shelter.” The 
husband and lover gripped each other by the throat and hair, and began to bang and 
belabour each other with all their might. In the midst of the confusion off went our. 
opium-smoker. Outside he shook off the flour. “ Oh God ! ” said he, “ to-day thou 
hast given me a strange portion for daily bread.” He was just going to cross over the 
street when he sniffed the savour of sweet cakes. Hunger overcame him and he said 
to himself, “ Come, let me enter this house. If I get a beating I don’t care a curse; 

I shall at least get something to eat.” He entered. He saw a woman sitting there 
with a youth by her side, and she was at the same time kissing and cuddling and bak¬ 
ing bread. The woman’s lover exclaimed, “ Ass of a fellow! dost thou enter people’s 
houses without permission ? Be off, or I’ll break your head.” Whilst he was speaking 
the woman’s husband entered saying, “Oh yes, how nice! People are all saying my 
wife is a light-skirt. I did not believe them. Now I have proof. Oh you shrew! 
pray, for whom are you baking cakes ? Now I know you have lovers.” The woman 
answered, “It’s for these poor strangers* just arrived. They have no acquaintances 
in this city.” 

The eyes of the opium-smoker had been fastened on the cakes, and he was anxious 
to get hold of than and go off. He said to the husband, “ Man ! you have a rare and 
noble wife. May you never lose her.” Saying this he began to gather up the cakes. 

By a gesture the woman asked him where he was carrying them. He signalled back, 

“ Keep silence ! I’ll keep them with me till your husband goes away.” Carrying the 
cakes in his arms he very slowly backed away till he reached the door, when he made 
off. He hastened to his companions and said, “ Hie, you rascals! * I have endured 
many dangers to get these cakes. To-morrow it is the turn of Thin-beard.” The 
latter replied, “ Very well; to-night let merest, to-morrow I’ll tell you what trick 
I’ll play.” 

Thin-beard rose early and said to his friend, “Take me to the Takht-i-Fulad, lay The Thin- 
me down in a bier, and draw a sheet over my face. Do one of you sit at my head and K 5 sa’i °* 
one at my feet, and cease not slapping your heads and faces and wailing, ‘Alas my poor Triek ' 


1 Fulan fuldn shuda, lit. “ You who have become so and so*’: a polite substitute for a filthy torrent of abuse.* 

* To help strangers is a meritorious act. . 

3 Na-najib , lit. “ ignoble.” A father will say to his small son, Ay ni-najib chi shaitanat mi-tuni, “ What mischief are you 
up to, naughty boy P” ... 
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father! Alas my poor father! ’ 1 Every passer-by will certainly contribute something.” 
The companions acted as instructed, and in no long time a good sum of money was col¬ 
lected. By chance a Government official happened to be passing by. Looking atten¬ 
tively he heard* the dead man in the bier demanding an account and saying to his 
comrades, “ Oh, you sons of dogs! How much have you collected ? ” The official 
said to himself, “ Oh earners of iniquity! * No man am I if I do not put you alive into 
the grave.” He then came opposite the bier and said, " I am appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment to wash, shroud and bury with my own hands every stranger that happens to die 
here.” Then turning to his men he said, “ Boys! take the bier on your shoulders.” 
To the entreaties and supplications of Scald-head and Opium-smoker, who repre¬ 
sented that they had collected sufficient money and would themselves bury the body, 
and who besought him not to trouble himself, the official turned a deaf ear. He had 
the bier lifted and carried to the dead-house* and there he dismissed his men. He then 
took out the corpse and laid it on the washing plank. While washing it he gave it 
several blows on the ribs with his fist: “ Bastard! ” 8 said he, “ what sort of a corpse are 
you, asking an account ? ” Thump him as he would the corpse put up with it all, and 
uttered not a sound. Scald-head and Opium-smoker now arrived and came to the 
door of the washing-house, entreating and supplicating him saying, “ Oh sir! What art 
thou doing with our dead ? We will ourselves attend to his obsequies.” The official 
turned round to shut the door on them, when Thin-beard, seeing his back turned, 
stretched out a hand, seized a handful of the halva * crammed it in his mouth and 
gulped it down. The official seeing the corpse had eaten some halva exclaimed, “ All 
right, you spawn of Satan ! I know how to deal with you.” He then seized him and 
ducked him in the tank in which the corpses are washed. Thin-beard took the oppor¬ 
tunity to swallow a mouthful or two of water, 7 and again gave himself up to shamming 
dead. The official saw that things were difficult. He seized him, struck him, kicked 
him in the ribs, exclaiming, “ Son of a wanton mother! 8 A rare corpse are you! I know 
you ate the halva, and swallowed some water.” By this time it had become dark, and the 
official having dismissed all his attendants is at a loss what to do. Suddenly he hears 
the whis whis of whispering outside.® He gave ear and heard some one say, “ Let us 
go into the dead-house: it is quiet there and we can there divide our loot without inter¬ 
ruption.” It became clear that they were a band of robbers 10 that had attacked and 
robbed a caravan. In fear of his life, the Government official dashed into the bier and 

1 Ma$lum does not mean *' ill-used ” : 7 n asp murium ast (m.c.) *• this horse is quiet.’’ 

* Did saw.” 

A Haram luqjna or harnm tusha or haram kbwdr according to some means, *' one who subsists by unlawful means ” ; accord¬ 
ing to others, " one to whom it is unlawful to give food ” ; a third interpretation is. ” one born of a father who earns his living by 
- unlawful means.” 

,♦ Murda-kh&na vulg. for glossal-khana. 

& “ Son of an impotent father” and hence “ bastard.’’ 

' * Vide page 402 , note 7 . 

1 Halvd produces thirst. 

* The implication being that he is not the son of his father. 

. * r.e.\ outside the wall of the dead-house. 

1° The robbers would be a band of villagers or city-folk who. by day, would be engaged in peaceful occupations 
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lay down close by Thin-beard. 1 The thieves entered, and seeing two corpses pushed 
them aside and sat down. A sword happened to be part of the loot. One of the thieves 
said, “ This falls to my share.” Another said, “ No ; whoever can cut this corpse in two 
with one blow will have a right to the sword.” A third got up, rolled up his sleeves and 
said,' “ I’m the man for this job ; I’ll cut both in two with one blow.” 

The official now whispered to Thin-beard, who was lying close to the bier, " Hie 
comrade ! You’ll be killed yourself and you’ll get me killed: do something.” Sud*- 
denly Thin-beard rose from the washing plank clapping his hands, and shouted out, 
"Oh ye dead! rise and seize the living! ” The official sprang up from the bier and 
cried out, " Seize them, strangle them ! ” When the thieves saw the dead rise they left 
their loot and fled. 

Afterwards the thieves consulted together deciding that the dead would not 
carry off the booty and that some one ought to go and see what had happened. One 
came forward and said that he would go and see whether the dead had departed or not. 
Thin-beard looked out and saw one of the thieves approaching: he went and hid behind 
the door. As soon as the thief put his head inside to see whether the dead had gone or 
not, Thin-beard snatched off the thief’s cap, saying to one of the dead, “ This is your 
farthing share.”* The thief ran off and returned to his comrades and said, “Friends! 
there are so many ‘ deaders ’ there, that of our loot the share of each amounts to only 
a far thin g. One had not got his share, so my cap was taken to make it up.” The 
thieves all vanished. 

In the morning Thin-beard said to the officer, “ Come, let us be friends and divide 
the spoil.” Thin-beard took his share, and went to his companions and related what 
had happened.—And now good-bye, my tale is done. 

-o- 

III. 

THE SHIRAZ SWINDLE. 

There were two companions who came to Isfahan to perpetrate some paying swin¬ 
dle and they were citizens of Shiraz.* Each of them had three hundred tiimans in cash. 
One of them with his money came to the shop-door of a certain cloth-seller and struck 
up an acquaintance with him. They entered into conversation. The cloth-seller said 
to his shop assistant, “ Walk this gentleman’s horse about.” The man took the horse 
and the money, and disappeared. In a short time the master of the man that had taken 
away the horse and money, made some excuse and shut up his shop and went his way. 
The new-comer was left where he was, lost and bewildered. Suddenly he spied a woman 
with a bundle on her head coming out of the bath. She addressed him and said, “ Carry 


1 The kusa would be on the low washing*table, and the bier would be on the ground. 

* Vide page 403, note 2. h 

3 Vide page 403, note 4. . . .. * 
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this bundle for me to my house.” Now this woman was the wife of the owner of the 
shop. The two quickly reached the woman's house. There they spread a feast. 1 
They were thus engaged when the shop-keeper came and knocked at the door. They 
skipped apart and the woman quickly rolled the man up in some matting and put him 
in an adjoining room. The owner entered and came into the guest-chamber. He saw 
that his wife looked disturbed and said, “ What has happened to you ? ” “ Nothing,” 

die said, “ I’m just worried about house matters.” The man smoked and went out. 
The stranger then came out of the matting and made up for deferred enjoyment. It 
was settled that the woman should give him a hundred tumans and a suit of fine clothes. 
The man went off and at last found his way to the shop of the cloth merchant, and 
greeted him and said, “ You took my money; well, God has given me money. I have 
arranged to go every day and visit such and such a woman who lives in such and such a 
quarter and get a hundred tumans and a suit of clothes.” The merchant said, “ Oh you! 
if you go to-morrow, will you take me too ? ” The man replied, “ Yes, certainly I will; 
I’m no niggard.” The next day arrived. The man came and passed by the shop door 
of the cloth-seller and said, “ Come along ; get up and let us go there.” Saying this, 
he went on ahead. By the time the merchant had closed his shop, the lover of the 
woman had reached her house. Just as he was greeting her, the owner arrived and 
knocked. Again the woman rolled her lover up in the bedding. The husband came in, 
but though he searched everywhere he failed to find his wife’s lover. Much disturbed 
he went out of the house. The lover came out of the bedding and had a good time. 
Again the woman gave her lover a hundred tumans and sent him away. The man came 
to the shop and said to the cloth-seller, “ Why did you stay away ? I went to the house 
of the lady. Her cuckold of a husband came but did not see me there.” The cloth- 
seller adjured him saying, “You must swear to take me with you to-morrow when you 
go.” To-morrow came. The man came near the shop, and made a sign for the shop¬ 
keeper to get up and accompany him. Having done this he went on ahead. He entered 
the house and saw that his mistress had just come out of the tank.* While they 
were conjugating the verb amo, amas, the husband arrived and banged the knocker on 
the door. 8 The woman jumped up and rolling and pushing her lover crammed him into 
the milksafe and hauled it up. 4 Her husband entered. The woman got him to sit down 
exactly underneath the milksafe and then sat by his side. She saw that part of the per¬ 
son of her lover was visible from underneath the milksafe and wished to make him 
conceal himself better, so she took up a tambourine from the niche (shelf) and began to 
sing this song to her husband* * * * * * * * 4 Accord¬ 

ingly the man began to move, when the cord of the safe snapped and down he 
came on the husband’s head. The woman jumped up in great concern and 
closed her husband’s eyes with kisses and fondlings, while her lover gently crawled 


A Majlis chidan ; there is always an idea of wine-drinking in -such expressions. 

* i e. t the tank with a fountain found in the courtyard of most Persian houses. 

8 The street doors of many Persian houses have knockers. 

* The milksafe is suspended from a hook in the ceiling and pulled up, by a cord, out of the reach of eats. 
3 These lines are nonsense. 
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away and hid in an adjoining room. There he remained till the husband went out. 
The man then went to the husband’s shop and narrated all the details of his adventure. 
The cloth-seller said, “ Oh you! I adjure thee by thy manly moustaches 1 to take me with 
you when you go to-morrow, so that I too may see the fun.” The man said, “ Certainly, 
I agree.” The next morning he came to the shop and said, “ Get up, let us go.” 
Saying this he went on ahead and left the cloth merchant to follow. The lover 
knocked and entered the house. The woman had now spent all the money she 
liad, so she said to her lover, “ You must to-day go into this tank * and I will cover 
your head with a gourd. 8 I have made some changal* and I and my husband will eat 
this together. We will make bets and throw the stones at the gourd.” The man strip¬ 
ped and concealed himself in the water. The husband arrived and knocked at the door. 
The woman opened and together they entered. 5 The woman then placed the changal 
in front of her husband and invited him to eat, displaying a thousand feminine airs 
and graces. She lifted up a date stone and looking at the gourd said, “ I’ll shoot at 
that. If I hit it. I’ll win ten tumans from you.” The man said, “ No, I will shoot.” 
The woman said, “ Certainly ; but if you do not hit, you’ll lose, so look out.” The 
cloth-seller put the stone in his finger® and shot. He missed, for the lover could see 
from inside the gourd, and moved his head aside, so that the stone missed. The husband 
had three or four shots and the lover made them all miss. 

Having lost forty tumans he left in disgust and went to his shop. The man, the 
stranger, again went to the shop door of the cloth-seller and said, “ I congratulate you.’ 
I have finished my business for I have received a sum equal to the value of the horse 
and the cash I lost with it. What a fool of a man is that husband ; he is more foolish 
than his wife.” * The cloth-seller said, “ Relate all this before a witness and I will pay 
you.” (You must know that the wife of the cloth-seller was the sister of the Mujtahid 9 
of that district.) The man replied, “ Why not ? ” The cloth-seller invited all the 
learned men and divines, and the local gentry, to meet in the house of a neighbour, and 
he included in the invitation the Mujtahid who was his brother-in-law, and said to his 
wife's lover, “ Now relate it all.” The stranger began to tell the tale. Some one went 
to the woman and told her that such and such a man was in the house of such and such 
a neighbour, relating a story about her. The woman put on her chadar and went on 
the roof and watched the proceedings through a small sky-light. She recognized her 
lover and saw that he was telling all that had happened and had reached the point 
where her husband was shooting at the gourd. She had a small mirror in her breast. 


I ‘A common oath amongst the lower orders. 

The water was probably very green and opaque. 

3 Perhaps an empty gourd used as a receptacle for rice, etc. 

♦ Pufc page 404, note 11. - — 

3 i.e , entered the (.alar which would be open to the courtyard and would overlook the tank. 

3 He would place it on the tip of the middle finger of one hand: the finger would then be U9ed as a spri n g , baisg pulled 
back by the other hand and then released suddenly. 

T Said ironically. 

3 Women are supposed to be deficient in sense. 

• Mujtahid , a divine of high rank. 
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She took it out and held it to the sun and cast the reflection on to the face of her lover. 
He looked up and saw the woman scratching her face. 1 The lover understood the signal 
and added these words—“ When suddenly I awoke out of my dream.” Those present said 
to him, “ Did all these things happen to you in a dream ? ” The man said, “ Certainly. 
Do such things happen in real life ? ”* The assembly got up and thrashed the cloth- 
seller. “ Effeminate creature ! ” said they, “ Why did you tell these lies ? Why did 
you make these false and silly charges against your wife ? ” An order was issued for 
the doth-seller to be impaled, 1 and after the legal period of four months and ten days 4 
the woman was married to the stranger, and he had by her, in a few years, five children— 
two girls and three boys. And now my tale is told. 



STORY OF MUHAMMAD JA'EAR. 

Once upon a time there was a servant. One day his master sent him to a distant 
village to collect certain dues. Before he reached his destination the sky became 
overcast; night and a snow-storm overtook him. He was lost in the midst of the 
desert and knew not what to do, when suddenly the notes of a comet struck on his ear 
coming somewhere from his right. 

He turned and went in the direction of the sound when the rolling of a hand-drum 
also reached him, and a few steps further on, the outline of a fort loomed in view. The 
snow fell thicker, and he had lost all trace of his whereabouts. He went to the gate, 
pulled his horse through it, and found himself in a street; a few steps further on, he came 
to a great door. He pushed open the door and pulled in the horse after him. Search¬ 
ing in his pocket he produced his pipe and tobacco pouch, and striking a match saw by 
its light that he was in a large outhouse containing mangers and a store of chopped 
straw. Thanking God that his horse would not go hungry, he tied it up to a manger 
and cast before it a quantity of straw. “ If,” said he to himself, “ I go in search of a 
dinner, some one is certain to come and steal the bit and stirrups. Well, I shan’t die 
of hunger in one night.” So saying he mounted the platform of the outhouse, shook 
his felt to remove the snow, covered himself with it, and putting the horse’s nose-bag 
under his head, fell asleep. A little later he became aware that some one, a woman, had 
put her head inside the door and had called “ Muham Ja'far ” three times. Said he to 
himself, “ Muham Ja'far must be the husband, or the brother, or the son of this woman. 
Certainly she has brought some pilo 5 or something of the kind to give him secretly. 


i Vide page 405, note 3. 

* i.e„ 1 you had not courage to speak the truth but fabricated these lies to get a divorce.’ 

S The punishment for qazf, or falsely accusing a married woman of adultery, is 80 stripes. 

* Vide page 405, note 4. 

* Pilo is rice cooked with butter, meat and spices: Chulo is rice only, cooked with butter. 
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I’d better answer her and get Iiold of the eatables.” Accordingly he called out, “ Yes.” 
The woman came forward, mounted the platform and putting her arm around the man’s 
neck said, ‘‘May I be thy sacrifice! Hast thou brought the shoes and the 
chintz ? ” The man was at a loss what to say. He thought that if he said “ No ” 
the woman might not give him the food. He therefore answered, ‘‘Yes; I’ve 
brought them ; they are at home ; in the morning I’ll give them to you.” When 
the man rose she said to him, “ Muham Ja‘far ! I adjure thee to give me the’ 
shoes early as I want to wear them at the wedding.” The man replied, “ Lady, excuse 
me ; I’m not Muham Ja‘far. I am HajI Husain of Isfahan.” The woman exclaimed, 
“ I’ll play hell with you,” and, putting both hands on the stable door, she shrieked out 
“ Thieves ! thieves ! ” three times. People with sticks in their hand came hurriedly 
towards the stable from the house where the festivities 1 were taking place, and the man 
saw that if they caught him it would be all up with him. Suddenly with both hands 
he gave the woman a push and sent her flying into the garden on to the soft snow, and 
escaping outside made for the gateway of the fort. The gate was locked. He was in 
fear of his life; suddenly he espied some steps in a comer of the covered gateway. He 
mounted the steps and found himself in an upper room. Sitting down in a comer he 
watched the door of the stable below. He saw lights brought. “ Woman,” said the 
crowd that had collected, “ where is the thief ? There’s no thief here at all.” “ What 
answer,” he wondered, “ will the woman give ? ” She said, “ I was just crossing over 
when I heard a noise coming from the stable and thought it was a thief.” They said, 
“ It must have been this horse you heard. It evidently belongs to some gentleman. 
He has tied it up here and gone inside to join the wedding party.” They then went 
about their business. The man thought he had better remain quiet where he was till 
they had scattered, and that he would then go and he down by the side of his horse, and 
mount it at day-break and go off. He was still thinking, when the sound of foot-steps 
on the stairs reached him, and for fear lest it was some one still looking for him, he hid in 
a comer. A woman put her head in at the door and called out gently, “ Muham Ja'far!; 
Muham Ja'far! ” three times. He guessed it was the same woman and replied, 
“ Yes.” The woman then came forward and putting her arm round the man’s neck 
said, “ May I be your sacrifice ! You were here and I had nearly been the cause of a 
murder out there.” The man said, “ Yes.” The woman said, “ Come, tell me, have 
you brought me the shoes and the chintz ? ” The man recollecting what had happened 
in the stable said, “ I’ve brought them and I’ve had the shoes tipped—but they 
are at home; they are not here with me.” The woman said, “Why didn’t you 
bring them with you ? ” The man answered, “ I thought perhaps I mightn’t 
see you, so I left them at home. I’ll bring them in the morning.” When the. 
man got up, the woman said, “Muham Ja'far, I adjure thee to give me the 
shoes early that I may wear them at the wedding.” The man replied, “ Lady ! ex-r 
cuse me; in the stable just now I humbly represented that I wasn’t Muham Ja'far 
but HajI Husain of Isfahan come to collect revenue. I lost my way and so came here. 


1 Vide note 8, page 405. 
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Blindly excuse me.” The woman exclaimed, “ This time I will play the devil with 
you and you won’t forget it. I shan’t let you escape.” She went to the top of the steps 
and began to shriek “ Thieves ! thieves ! ” without stopping, till old and young with 
sticks and staves in their hands made for the gateway. 

In fear of his life, the man jumped from the wall and found himself in a street. He 
wait on till he came to the door of a house. On putting his hand to the door it opened. 
He entered calling out, “ Master of the house! ” but no one answered. He saw a door 
opposite him, and there appeared to be a light in the room. He went to this door and 
called out, “ Oh owner of the room ! Oh brother ! Oh mother ! Oh sister ! Oh unde; 
Oh Pilgrim of Karbala! Oh Pilgrim of Meshed ! ” but the more he shouted the less 
answer he got. Consequently he opened the door. Inside the room he saw a very large 
kursi 1 with a quilt over it and a lamp burning on the top. The man cast his felt into 
a comer and went for the warmth underneath the quilt. In about a quarter of an hour 
he fdt very hungry, so he got up and wandered about till he found some bread which 
he tried to eat. Dry bread not being palatable, he again got up and wandered round 
till he found some butter. He sat down under the quilt and ate the bread and butter. 
Feeling inclined for a smoke he found a qalyan. After smoking he laid the qalyan 
aside, closed the door, extinguished the light and went to sleep. In a little while a 
women burst open the door in a rage and entered muttering and blaming herself. “ A 
curse on my father,” she said, “ if I ever give my heart to the men of these times! 
From sun-down till now I’ve wandered about in the snow, all for nothing.” Suddenly 
she tripped and fell on the man. Feeling his features with her hand in the dark, she 
exclaimed, “Muham Ja'far! you here while I’ve been looking for you inside 
the fort since sunset ? ” The man said, “ Yes; I went to the wedding but didn’t 
see you there. As I knew your house I came here and slept, knowing that sooner 
or later you must return. I was asleep till this moment.” Without lighting the 
lamp she came and lay down under the kursi. The man had eaten his fill, and 
smoked, and become warmed through under the kursi. He was refreshed. He then 
looked at the lattice and saw it was getting light. Said he to himself, “As soon 
as the dawn breaks this woman will discover me and entangle me in a difficulty. 
I’d better be off now.” As soon as he got up to go, the woman seized his skirt and 
began to adjure him saying, “ Muham Ja'far, bring me the shoes this very instant.” The 
man burst out laughing and said, “ Lady ! did I not in the stable say I was not Muham 
Ja'far, but HajI Husain of Isfahan ? You didn’t believe me; you followed me into, 
the upper room. There, too, I told you I was not Muham Ja'far. Again you refused, 
to ^believe me. . Now I swear by God I am not Muham Ja'far, but ^aj! Husainof 
Isfahan.” 

~' When the woman heard this she said, “ I adjure thee by God! Art thou a jinn orajt 
thou a fairy 8 that wherever I go I find thee ? ” 

The man said, “ Woman, first you tell me who you are, and who Muham J a‘far is ? ” 


1 Kursi , vide note 5, page 407. 


2 Vide note 15, page 407. 
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The woman said, “ Muham Ja‘far is the son of the Kat-khuda of this village, and for 
two years he has been in love with me, but union has not been possible. To-day there 
was a wedding in the fort. When he was starting for the city to buy the necessaries fpr 
the wedding I told him that, if he would bring me six yards of chintz for a petticoat and 
a pair of green shagreen shoes, and give them to me that night, I would accede to his 
wishes.” At sunset he returned from the city and showed me the shoes and the cloth, 
telling me that he would give them to me in the evening and attain his desire. I was 
wandering about in search of him when I lighted upon you—and this house, too, is my 
own, and since evening up till now I’ve searched in vain for Muham Ja‘far. Now tell 
me and let me know who you are.” 

The man said, “ I am Haji Husain of Isfahan and I was on my way to the tent-folk 
of Haidar ‘All Khan’s tribe to gather revenue, when night fell, and I was overtaken by 
a snow-storm, and lost my way. So I entered the fort and there I happened to meet 
you.” 

The woman said, “ I am a respectable woman. For the sake of God, don’t tell.” 

The man said, “ If you will give me rations for the road I will say nothing.” 

The woman went and fetched some bread and butter and gave it to the man. She 
then went and brought his horse, and the man mounted and went about his business— 
and now good-bye; my tale is told. 


V. 

THE STORY OF THE HAJI OF KHWABJAN: OR, WHO SPEAKS FIRST ? 

There was a Haji of Khwabjan. One day, entering his house, he saw his wife busy 
about something and said to her, “ Wife, get up and water the sheep.” She answered, 
“Are you blind ? Can’t you see I’m sewing ? ” The man lost his temper and threw a 
stick he had in his hand in her direction. The woman got up and seizing a snow-shovel 
heaved it towards the man. “ Man! ” said she, “ sit down; let the first of us that speaks 
go and water the sheep.” They both sat down. The woman began to feel bored and 
upset by the enforced silence; so she said to herself, “ I’ll just get up and go and visit a 
neighbour, and after a chat I’ll come back and try and entice the husband into speak¬ 
ing.” She put on her head-dress and passed in front of the man, hoping that he would 
ask her where she was going ; but the man said nothing. The woman went off to a 
neighbour. 

The man, left alone, felt lonely. So he got up and sat in the doorway looking into 
the street. Presently a man passed by and greeted him. He replied by a sign only, 
lest his wife might overhear. Another passed and greeted him. He answered in a whis¬ 
per for fear lest his wife should be behind the door, or on the top of the roof, and overhear 
him. Next came a barber and he put his mirror into the Haji’s hand. 1 The Haji looked 
in the glass and returned it to the barber. The barber said, “ Shall I shave your head ? ” 
The Haji said nothing for fear lest his wife should overhear him. The barber, taking 
silence for consent, tucked his sheet round the man’s neck. The man thought, “ If I 


I Vide note 23, page 408. 
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tell him to remove this sheet as I do not want my head shaved, my wife may overhear 
and send me to water the sheep. I’d better hold my tongue.” The barber shaved the 
Haji’s head and then took out his scissors to trim his beard. Two men began to quar¬ 
rel in a corner away from the doorway, and the barber’s attention was distracted : his 
scissors and hands worked mechanically while his attention was absorbed in the dispute. 
When he again turned his attention to his work, he saw that he had quite clipped off 
one side of the Haji’s beard. He saw it was impossible to lengthen the shortened 
hairs by pulling at them with the tweezers, so he just snipped off the other side. He 
saw that the Haji was completely disfigured but that he still didn’t talk. The barber 
then applied water 1 to the beard and shaved him clean. Next he took up a bit of char¬ 
coal, rubbed it on the brick bench to give it a point, and planted three beauty patches 2 
on the Haji’s face and handed him the mirror. The Haji looked at himself in the glass 
and saw that the barber had done his job. He said to himself, “ If I move heaven and 
earth,* my beard won’t be restored ; and if I talk with this barber my wife may be 
hidden in a corner and overhear me, and order me to go and water the sheep. I'd 
better say nothing.” Accordingly he returned the mirror to the barber. 4 The barber 
said, “ Pay me.” He got no answer. He then said to himself, “ Certainly this man 
is dumb ; he has no tongue: I’ll go into the house and tell his wife I’ve shaved her 
man and get my pay.” He entered and called out, “ Owner of the house,” s but got no 
answer. He entered the room and looked round and saw about five hundred tumans 
worth of jewellery hanging on a peg. “ I cannot do better,” he said, “ than take this 
and be off.” So he took up the things and poured them into his barber’s sheet and 
went out again by the door. The Haji thinking the barber had firewood or something 
of the sort in the sheet, said nothing, for he feared his wife might be in hiding and 
might overhear and cry out, “You spoke first; go off and water the sheep.” As soon 
as the barber had departed, the wife returned from her neighbour’s house and saw (as 
she imagined) a woman in man’s apparel sitting in the doorway. Drawing near she 
recognised her own husband, beardless and bearing three beauty moles on his face. 
She fell a-laughing and exclaimed, “ Husband, who has put you in this guise ? ” The 
man sprang up laughing, and began to skip and clap his hands, and exclaimed, “You 
spoke first; go and water the sheep.” The woman saw her husband was busy clapping 
his hands and that he paid no attention to her. So she went into the house and 
entered the room, and saw that her jewellery had gone. With pale face and streaming 
eyes she ran to her husband and said, “ Oh husband ! I’ll water the sheep but tell 
me who has carried off the jewellery ? ” He answered, “ When you went out I came 
and sat myself in the doorway. A barber came and made me like this. He went into 
the house : he has carried off your jewellery. I thought he was carrying off bits of wood 

* Vide note 6, page 409. 

* Ladies manufacture these patches from the soot of olive or castor oil, and then apply them with a bodkin. 

3 Lit. “ If I stitch the earth and the sky.” 

* Returning the mirror is the customary sign that operations are finished and that the customer has no improvement to sug¬ 
gest. 

& A usual cry to inform any inmate that someone is at the door. The barber of course knew that the owner was the man outside, 
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and said nothing for fear lest you might be somewhere and overhear me and tell me 
to go and water the sheep.” The woman burst out crying and hurried off after the 
barber, and tracked him as far as the city gate. Let us leave the woman at the gate 
while I tell you a few words about the barber. 

The barber chap 1 thought to himself, “As I have carried off the things I had better 
not remain in the district, otherwise I will be taken and imprisoned. To avoid this I’ll 
go to Tehran. I’ll sell the jewellery, take a wife and start a little business for myself in 
Tehran.” He started off and walked till he arrived at a tea stall. 2 There he sat down 
to smoke and refresh himself. The woman then came along and saw the barber chap 
seated at the stall, smoking. She said to herself, “ If I merely take back my property 
and return, I shall exhibit no smartness or skill. I must play some trick and bring such 
a misfortune on him that my name shall live in story books.” She made a circuit and 
went and sat down on the roadside on the far side of the stall. 

The barber finished smoking and got up and continued on his way. He saw an 
indistinct outline far ahead of him on the road. The nearer he got to it, the more shape 
it took, till at last he recognised it as a woman seated by the wayside. The woman 
greeted the barber. The barber returned the greeting and said, “Sister! what are 
you doing in this desolate spot ? ” She said, “ Brother ! my story is a long one.” 
The barber sat down and said, “ Tell me your story.” 

The woman related, “ Know then and be aware that last year a soldier came 
to Tehran and asked me in marriage from my father. My father gave me to him and 
the soldier took me off with him to Khwabjan. For one year we were man and wife. 
After one year he departed from this world. He had no father, no mother, no kith, no 
kin—not a friend, not a relation in the world. Since then, alone and forlorn, I have 
dwelt in Khwabjan. I thought I would return to my native town, Tehran, and 
so started on foot. When I came as far as this, I felt tired and sat down to rest.” 

Whilst she was talking she withdrew her veil and the eyes of the barber saw her 
face. He fell madly in love with her. 3 He seized the girl’s skirt and twisted it 
round his hand saying, “ Oh girl! know and be aware that I have fallen in love 
with your beauty. One of three things you must do.” He then emptied out the 
jewellery before her and said, “ This belongs to my sister ; to-day I quarrelled with 
her; so I carried off her things to take them with me to Tehran. By trade I am a 
barber.” He also showed her the implements of his trade and said, “ Either be my 
wife and I’ll give you this jewellery and a palki 4 for you to Tehran—this is one 
alternative: or else repeat the formula and become my adopted sister so that up 
to Tehran I may see your face: 4 or get up and let us go to that stage where I’ll 
engage a riding animal for you up to Tehran, and when we get to Tehran you shall 
return all I have given to you.” 

The woman out of the knavery and gullery of her nature fell to weeping. “ Oh 


l Ddllaku , diminutive for contempt. 2 Vide page 410, note 3. 

8 Lit . The 666 veins of the kingdom of his body were wound up: vide note io, page 410. 

* Vide note 13, page 410. 8 Vide note 14, page 140. 
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man,” said she, “if you marry me I will be your handmaid, and as long as I live I 
will be obedient to you. I wish to be your wife.” 

The barber fellow 1 was delighted. He took the woman with him and they began 
to journey towards the karavansara. They arrived there when the sun set and the air 
had turned cold. The barber went into the stable and occupied a place. He then took 
the woman and gave her a place on the top of the platform. 

As the woman had become very thirsty she got up and went out of the stable. 
She went under the gateway of the karavansara to the stall of a green-grocer, and 
bought some par-i alu 2 and mixing it with water ate a large quantity. 

By chance a Turk turned up. As soon as the Turkish fellow s drew near, the barber 
cried out, “ I have my wife with me: go and take your place on the platform opposite.” 
The Turkish fellow went and got a place on another platform and, sitting down, ate 
his dinner and being tired fell asleep. 

The barber said to the woman, “ If to-morrow the Akhund 4 comes to tie the knot 
for us—tell me your name that I may know what to say.” The girl hung her head and 
began to cry and said, “ My father and mother gave me such a bad name; I’m ashamed 
to tell it to you.” The barber said, “ Tell me, whatever it may be: don’t be ashamed.” 
She said, “ Man! in childhood I was unable to contain myself and used always to defile 
my clothes. Consequently I was called Rldam Khanum .* The barber said, “ Very 
well; Rldam Khanum is a sort of name.” They then sat together conversing a little. 
In about quarter of an hour he said, “ Get up and let us go to bed.” The woman 
replied, “ Well, speak low that the Turk may not hear us.” Saying this she slipped 
away and hid in the dark. The barber called softly, “ Rldam! ” s A second time he 
called “ Rldam ” ! A third time he called louder, “ Oh Rldam ! ” The Turk woke up 
and shouted out, “ Kupek ughll, son of a dog ! Not here, I won’t endure it.” The 
barber became still. 

The woman then came forward and whispered to the barber, “ Man, why did you 
call me and awake the Turk ? I had merely left the room for a minute.” They then 
began to amuse themselves together till the Turk went to sleep. 

Again the woman got up and slipped off and hid in the dark. The barber felt the 
ground in all directions, but could not find her. So again he called out “ Rldam 
Khanum.” The Turk woke up and threw a stone at the barber and began to curse 
him, “ May the grave of both you and the Khanum be burnt ! If you are a blind 
man, get up and I’ll guide you outside, and bring you back.” Again the barber 
became silent. 

The woman came forward and seizing the barber’s skirt whispered, “ Oh barber! 
for the sake of God, don’t make such a noise. Do you want us both to be killed ? 
Why do you make such a noise ? Get up and spread your ‘aba and let us go to sleep.” 


1 Dalldku , dim. for contempt. 

2 I don’t know exactly what par-i-dlu is. Her reason for eating this is explained by her subsequent behaviour, 
•i Turka, dim. for contempt. 

+ Akhtlttd is a lesser mulla that performs religious ceremonies but seldom preaches. 

*> «= cacavi. 
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As soon as the barber got up, the woman said to him, “ I'm just going out for a little ; 
I’ll return in a moment.” 

She went to the bedside of the Turk and lifted up his big hat, his long boots and 
his sword and carried them outside. After defiling them she returned the articles to 
the Turk’s bedside and went to the barber and engaged him in amorous play. 
Suddenly she slipped away and hid. 

The barber began to call out, time after time, “ Rldam Khanum, may I be thy 
sacrifice ! Where hast thou gone ? ” The Turk, awakened for the third time that 
evening, thoroughly lost his temper. He jumped up, seized his kulah and found it 
filthy. He put on his long boots and found them filthy. He seized his sword and 
found the handle had been defiled. In a passion he ran to the platform where the 
barber was and with a blow severed the man’s neck. 

The Woman leapt down into the middle of the stable and seizing the barber’s head 
began to press it to her bosom and weep false tears, sobbing out in feigned grief, “ My 
brother ! my brother !” All the people in the karavansara, young and old, lit their lamps 
and crowded into the middle of the stable. They saw a woman weeping copiously. 
“ Oh woman,” said they, “ what has happened to you ? ” “ My brother was sick,” 

she said, “ and he could not contain himself till he got outside * * * * 

so this Turk killed him.” The people attacked the Turk and seized and bound him 
and kept him till the morning. 

In the morning they brought the Turk. In his saddle bags were two hundred 
tumans which they gave, with the horse, to the woman as blood-money. 1 She then went 
and brought six yards of longdoth and consigned the body of the barber to the earth. 
Taking the barber’s belongings and her own jewellery she put them in saddle-bags and 
put the saddle bags on the horse and mounted and began to journey to Khwabjan. 

When she arrived she saw Hajf still sitting and saying, “ You spoke first. Come, 
go and water the sheep.” The woman came, drew a bucket of water and gave it to the 
sheep. Then turning to her husband she said, “ Oh husband ! all for the sake of one 
bucket of water you have lost your beard and the barber has been killed, and I have got 
a horse and two hundred tumans together with the goods of the barber.”—And now 
farewell, my tale is told. 

1 Blood-money for a free Muslim (man) is 10,000 dirhams of silver or 1,000 dinars of gold. 
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• Yad ast or janagh shikastan ; vide note 3 , page 2. 

2 Jahil = inexperienced and hence young. 

5 Kirman . 

♦ Or^ttrtfs/rtf. The action would probably be accompanied by the words '* Pisaram ra bi-shuma sipurdam va shumd ra 
bi-ghuda» 

* Hammam, 

<* Shim* 

I Janagh , “ merry thought," vide note 3 , page 376 . 

3 Air is here a preposition : *2*7 bi-khwah, "anything you like,” i.e ., the forfeit to be fixed by the winner. 

8 Hujra, i.e., his office or shop in the karavdn-sard . 

10 The deceit of women lies hidden in their heels. By studying her heel the lady has an inspiration. 

II £&Jt ^V * +J o*(| v£«*0 ^XAuet vi>3 cAw 

1* Bam. 13 Zandn. 
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I As Khudd mi-khypdst , “ this was just what be was longing for.” 2 Or tdlar, 

3 Majlis ardstan . “ to lay the table, set ready a repast with wine” + Sar kashidan, “ to drain a glass.” 

5 fjfitrat, “ face : ” Aar <&sAl or «arf. * Sadd-i , i.e., of knocking, not “ calling.” 1 Qayim k. “ to conceal.” 

^ Chand jam shardb or chand jdm-i-sharab. 9 Qulaf , vulg. for yw/f. 10 Or simply 'yirf <w/ * is said. 

II “ Put on.” l 2 jJaAz, ** promissory note.’" 13 Pilingak *., m.c. snapping the fingers Persian fashion. 
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** . *» 

* V^**>jy dy^A. J jiy. • s^Jjf 1 j dy. ^jJ j 4>|j 

y&lyl Aa>)y * 44 *Jj 2 ^y«J ^y-J ^)j ^1 iil-A. jjJLA y yJtlyl <Aly ^ji| f *X*i Ai Idy 

y * y c~u*> *^^s)iM • y # *** 3 y*jy) A^jy. * jJ^T Aiy y* dy U 

^jJLJ # 44 y>4~y*.t5 ^oy^law” *“\J^F*** • c^a.13 jjj j.J )U a$ )j 

jua» ^ ,5 ^ ^ v ^3 ^ j9^ • *^*T y ^w^sr j^a. 

** c;) # <c ^ *-? !; ^ *"*)¥* ^ b v)y*y ** ^ yi; jl j^«3 j; Li 

* oifcX^T )ja**j)^ Sj yJtlyf AA-ly. ^ (jyio 1^ €?y. ^ li vajyy 

* *y^ jb l;y ^ ju«T y t-jLI fr •< cxij^T aJIa v^T y aj jb ^ dixiljy ^yy 

Li ^1 juy y ^ fj ]j ^XfJ «iyy # 1 ; Li v^yy ^ Ai yy& , * ^aU 

^LtJ a^ A«y y ^ ); ^yy ^ u/^3* > ry ^ L^i ^3 * " ^y^ 

* y v^ar # jid^ *->L!| Jj t j^ij^T ; jiii)Jy jCj ^y*,* J^> AiiX^ y*|y) ^* **l° 

■■ ■>■ ■ ' ■ w 

ij)y A y <y+ *$ ^>l*Jb ’’ <a>a/ j jwi <ila. (JA.1 J ^a.13 * jiw A» l y ' ^1 yjj iS iSm u)L|^ vji^Mj ^Sy* 

jii ^ji j , c^Ij v)/*y ** * f*[/ **yi jJ c J l J «>rV ^ 3 i p*i* I; ^sjj , f J ' J 

* v^i-)ji| V_^vi.j { Jltl Ji.lj , 'Jir-ijS I; ? “ *>;l«> Jy* *-*- ” vj^i/ ^ * |,i^« 

* • • • ••*•()••••••• 


• • • • #•###**•*•*# 

• * • * ••*••*•••*•• 

A». ! gijj ” aJ 0 ) jliji ^l^.l ttiyiii ^y ;l "3y uX fS “ dyi v> y ” joJS 

Ji.ld^a-lS * “ fjjJ tiij? I; tyjy J « 15 >4^*y <-5^ y^* ^ v - = ^** - rV ^3* v _j la ‘^ 

jd __ .... 

j| t pjJ ^ ^yl * JJJui |y<j|ylf * Jy^T ij^y ajLa. jl ^ ^1 Jy dy°y aHa. y ^ J^S 

Ai v-^-Jif • viij »jb ^j!j jji Uj y^Jyl AA.Iyk jjAi; * «v*T ^ yL^Ct) y-tf Aiiby^’j 

v«^a.L [; Jy. a.< s^*jf y )1 eJ»yy ^ ^ ly ^ Ai J^* v — 

*' *•* 

&*ukSjj * Jy ^y.l3y»i ^lf ^y) A^ tXx*y ? <4 C y> ^_cr^ y'K^° «2^»3 ^a. )) &S ^y-»iliX) ? L f>lcXJ aIxa ) 

1 Mt-sunam^ vulg. for mbsitinam . * Nish4tt. 3 Pinhvn 

+ Avurdam , colloq. for Avurda am. 
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y- (■— y -- - j w~ j- - < '— j‘ j j — — jj-' Sr w 

I \j uiUi # j Jl * Juu»U ^JjL Aft^fb Cf^j ^ ^ 

* *L5 A*L aILwJ) y —— uj 

A ' ’ 


II. 

c < X> Jji ( • cXVA$ IiXjj t ^ 1 iU)j Ai L g «>*JU AAiy t U JJjle) ^y> 'w^U^ A*u 

-—u 

a^j Lai' )| * jyi jjb iS jy aS jJLx> du dJJLJjil Ac^i * dijui clyt*-*! *3yl^ A** y* • ^ 

c ^^xu»T |*J JkXAu^ ^ J^°T * J;T t ^1 ySiAJ y ^ diji t ^-mXa) ^1 ^^*1 ^ dLil fLj 

• ^JtAM ^Jii Vm5u if J^A- ^jt)J # ^ Si, *' - XiL° ||Jt Ip.v ^ Lie) ^1 • *3j£ ^C^Xf ^ dLwil 

yy> ^jc*j>1 " dj ]Jm 6 ^jX*oT J^Lvi A> * JJit |jt£d ^jAJd *dj j** * ** dj ^tXXJbljA. \_Cj±*» t £&£ ^^ul|jdL* 

Of 'j&* (f*» fjy^° ^ [f 4 XL. ” \j^iS y JLA d^A. U * “yL> I; ^jyA 3 ^^li 

• )j d^T 8 U) Jwui ^Li AXxXJ^ • dy^A y C^aA) IJ^awT ^ ? X 0 dj 1 ^ • ** ^y *» i 

• Ijlii) v ^ yiul Aij43 ^ L^j <3^43 1 Ja (3 Aj jUi) hK) ^**^3! j ^ ^1 *3^ Li ® 

^ ** 

A^ JJe) Lw| ** S t ^i‘fi ^MAi |^« *3 ^Aam^0 )j t ^L 9 |*jlt) jXJ k * &J jh* Xl^ J^i) 9 

I; o , ^r fc " j «3^j • \) t J^ 9 &£u v^-wj * Oi 8 

! jl*3 o*' ” J;) ^ 4 / # ^ ^ u v-5**^ « °4 J b 10 ^ • d*»y 

jjuw^j jjJ 1^ (^1 eJ^ * Upiljl j**Ti^jyl»3 Lai j! * a ^^isJ • jii££ I^« ! jIjjo ’^l 

SJyJ ^Sj c ^ v^l ” • ^L. I; i 3^A vj>Ae)jil JaaS a ? ijlj jy Aa. ? v^-w)^xA. Ay. w 

i£yj\& * 0 ^«l *3 iJyAX* jJ ^;JI * *JAC& 4i 33 t^ L t ^j)j l C ^r*^I 

, c1; fy otr** 13 3 ’ '-^ s * * 18 u**/ f&- “‘* i ^ ^ -» hy b 

: J*£b Ji~& (joj£ «;T • Sji I; ^jy*- *?*$ ” 3) **: y* J “ • v_s^ f* 

j U>, jjj J^T * jw£^Lijl Jbi j) *jLi|j 1^ v _ s » r i) 14 • “ \j&. b V ^ A !; 3j& < v_s*r“' 

(AJ^rJ Jjb t w>..w.U.w i>jj b-tf j ^j/a jA.ItV* O’«! I^Xm/ L>b ^1 ” j vJ^A.|ji| 1^ ,_<*r^l 

# “ jjJ^j v _ i ^ii 

: jJi ^Ijjj Us»l^i. ^1 * ‘W/J 3 * 3 f. jl 4 ^> * <i^») ^r 5 /*> 

j u>^> iv°T aJL^.IjJI Uc “ *> jJbyb 1 ^ tii^ u Ijjj t <r?~j ^ yy . 15 • y*^ ” v^sir 


l Naqsh zadan, “ to play a trick, to do a swindle.” 2 7V a > Ht. “ dead body ” : ‘he saw he owned nothing at all.’ 

3 Fulan. 4 Kutaku, dimin. is merely vulgar. 6 Ussd, vulg. for ustdd. 

* Kachalu , dimin. for contempt; “the scald-head fellow.” T Dana . 8 Hava-yi kdr, if aspect of affairs.” 

9 Tn yak&a for tu-yi yal&a. 10 Hdlatii, vulg. for fydlat. H Murda bdti in m.c. means shamming being badly hurt. 

12 Kashi da, “ slap ”: Khwdbund for J&wdbdnd. 

13 Pidar-ndmard , means ‘son of an impotent father ’ and hence ‘bastard.* 

1* Zudak'i , vulg. for idd. 16 Chi shiva-i bueanam ? “ what art must I use ? J 
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'J** ! *S ] ” >> ] «*) * V_^) *-*« **9 U J ) <ji ] /> 

• “ jjfcjx* ylb iy*. ” \Ji~iT • ** |.jL li t t 1 

iiyiu ^ Jy * “ fJ v_/* )' sf , y < i •>y^ • ” 

AaJlX. ,r|-> MU» «) SjiT &*t*C ^ C/^y ^ * c*^* ■ <*bT lirfii t JJ* <5 , ^b 4i^a». * '*—11 ——^) 

* " fijy • b y < vi^«l ,y* <& «rt' v. J ^ jIj v _ J >*li» * 3 

«>jl ^ • 4 v^i—ii l_jj jLi , «,) ” v-^A? *! “ol/i'* o lis b «!) «/*' 1^ • «y cf 1 ” 

: 0*>l ‘ lijJ JJJ * “ ei—*t» );<J JjJ J*^ y^ijO. jbyZ. yjil **b; _j f c>^w A>U* jl ^ 

^^*1 ** ^11—*A $ j Ji^ ^1 ( J* i * v llp }*)> vjjj t tX& ijii* aXxISj • dji 

tD) t fi) d*T aIS^ Jv j; teu ^Uy # “ (*** I; y c fi 1 *? 15 6 &y*t |y* • ^ 

^4 AX^jj ! ufl M iilsu \J^3j U^ I \j Jy2>* &XU IS • JLLmoI 

^S^U. y ? JIjj^ A*. ^ t ^jIj y ! Aijy> ^1 ? c< Jit 

• Jii j iXmjS <®J j iXmjJ • , c^r-* y * ** j y_f jl> 1^ 

JUi^ JysUjL.1 S ‘* ,j.*>li»l ^ ^1-aw aj ii v^-w Upi cy;Jt• 5, jjylo^^Alf ? c< 8 SjS cybb ” Axu \| 

t ^ L/^4 »)}) jl # i^|yL (XauM^ J^T * <c ^ly ^ ^)jX> aS 

Ixc^) 1^ Xsu »J^T ^^LCily t ^ JJi3 * JXmSx* sm£>i uS ^jldk. IcX^j ^ Jy AXi^ aJLu»)«|/ isy 
ls^ j| y ! &&y* - ^ 5*1 f * jjJki y jl^i • LL ^ v^Jilj/ »jj^T 

g^ ^ gg 

vfji ^ 0 V • J ) igfjj)ji y ~^ ‘*Xs ^ igf^y* ^ i»ijl j !; v -r-^ t -® v_y 

• )Ia, # ** Ut d^^Axj aS Up-ul^-Cj ^ a xsoj ^ ** tjj t y ^ ^ t y Vi» ■» Al*xT h ^ 

y ^ ^ ^ v-f^ ” **&&* J ^ j; # f y 

^ gg •* 

• ^JJ^cX> Uu ^ V ^ i^XolcV^ ^tv 5 ^ f i0 ~ A^ JXm^ * <c 9 fcUJjf^T Jb ( JjjJl 

^ ;• !; ^ ^ 11 iXiu jjU ! ^Jm. ^_c) jjuiiy jbyi j J^JJ 1^ ^ Jy iM»yS j& t c ^*^ v. u > 

^ ^ * ‘ xi ^ 18 v_y «;l , V>" ;• jy ^ ? »_s ii l‘j^ ^1 J 

•« gi •* ” " 

C**j vs/^ \J*J* y * v**i’—>wl iJj jjJ ( *>n-si^ a 5 j»i ^^.Ij il Ait*. 

«^0 • ** yi jjjljJj*^ |^ lj«w jL» jiT Jt*. ! Id*. ^| ” i)JjXj** Jy±y * vn-*«fc« »i AJb y/j^* ^ Ab ^JL 

«v»T ^ * “ (JJ* ^ * ; c^rt y"y v.^^ - *?• ! jw j-y *£>1^ ” ^jmS 

«jjj laJKi jy Ai i^v-,1 ij~$ <i)ti j£> ct-jrt v_s-! ^ , jy. ” si^a/ ^Lj Ai-iy ^jil^?. • jyiS \j j* 3 t ^o 

* “fi*" «y *3 t >L> v^y *< ” ^ ^ «-4d f i3 v_y ^ 1 *j^T t jy »*V »j*c^ ^ 

’ ” .... 

Ab «>yiT * *•* ^ art- • “ ^1 ^ fl .J ^ i“ «f *<l y aj ’* jyj j^«T v-Jyi^ 

Jji> aSxSj jl dx> # JL> d^T c^l>^ tt>T • d^ yli )j Ayk. J 15 y ^Aj y t^oM . Kj^sujS 14 diT Jb iSsjS 

1 Bifi T. “ sister.'* * Rlsh-i gapa t “thick beard.' 8 3 “ Reading to himself.” 

* Bi-dard-am dava mst — bt-dard*am nami-ihurad. 

3 Ldbud ast , “the matter admits of no alternative.” As a rule the Qa?t tries to dissuade a man from divorcing his wife. 

® Ira bi-sun, vulg. for in rd bt-sitdn . 1 Dam-i-kucha , the end of the street. 

S JCiya, vulg. for ki ast ? 9 *7- An. 1® Hammam-thardba-i. 

11 Afidar bi-ihaf&m* you are not the son of your father.' 1* Hay, continuative particle. 

1* Bald, m.c* for bdld-bhdna. 14 Pilla girtfta bald mi-dyad, * is beginning to climb the stairs.' 

U Tast-tu is a * back room.' 
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I; *Lm *T vij * SiiijS t dijb» JA> ^Jb ^ t y J ^V y*J* * ^ *iA.L» Ij *>>A. «!) 

^tijl *$ * ±&> JyA* j »{>) vsi^y cAa* | w-.«>A> jUif c’rr&y* • <iy* *a>y** y 

*S 2 JjJU v _y* »l^yi£ * tV°T ASUjlA yb^i t jj| Jyw» Jt£ ^yu • d^-cUd 1^ 

<^»d ^ i^T *s 8 J*a*> ! v_fj y_ft v^ 1 ” v ^ s *^<^ • *** ^ !; v_j* v_y o~* y» 

^y tijjJt i; ^yi **??♦■ * ** j * 1 j y u~i d y i? 1 - • <jjsv ** o-xU^j «*.o 

%i J*y& * J»i ,yJjJ ^^15 J>i <V°T dJjd ^b Aftx*^ J^V ; >>y L»iT A$ 4 y^ljd j| JA-Id *J> )j 

- yi a*. * (**>yj- c «ySL ^ t_/b c yiy* I; La. ” v^naI’ S " a*. ta»jdl ! cl; vJ* ” ( Jl» j^T 

( jJdLui *S U;lf A». ,_yicJJxai y ! L»T ^) ” iJ^JtS Idd * “ Aa.y* C^~w>d A$ I; l*;lf 4 Xdd ^1 

yl^A. yl3 ^y] ** tS \j j~&S |j>j • lj>yt5 ^y I y ^l*dyT d^T ^yUbiL dy . “jil ui iS Ub i^'-«a.j A*, 

(j/il y ^ j3l JJf<* AAa».A ) * “ jjlj (j|T y yy ® bbd^T ; Jy SJ^* ^y^d ^!y t U~»l AXwjLwj 

7 U*& 4li • »w<^ v_s^ ««>T &<sy tiijf ]j <ij\ yjLj-oi v_y ^ **><J * ( vSx.^Lj 

VJ^SU JJ j 9 jjj& AxitiXj • JAjU. ^_jJb t J iisxjj l(jj) ? 8 |^ LftJ;T il^A^ , Ali^ 

. <*1 ** iX jfW jj j t y a * igfjjf ^LtiioLa A»Jb #cSmvI aS JI> a ^J>l • o^T;J Laj^T tjfiy Jl j jA u> , ^Ljt 4 

|.ldi c»LcT ** • ** |.tV*l ^liT ^L**Jb ” A^Jy* S ‘‘ ^ 5 ylJ ji *}x S t»Ll y ! 11 &0y« 

• yb i)i y Jj ( vjf**«x) Jj>y \jujlbjM • jjjy A A Js*^ )la * **yG *sjT . cy '* S C ^***1 i^X>* 

ySw; *? Jx*T jiy^o y ! <Jw£ ^yli ^1 ” ybyJi • tV»T y yl3 ^y jl ^Cj ^A. sy v_Xj 
j»iV°T ^yy /»'! * <±>&yj ‘■-° t jl U*i • 12 jii jJL; ^1^ l <r x^ 13 ^«a» ajLA. ^JA.)j ^ [} *1; ” 

* «-XS vjiLAjLjw* j 'j& a*m iso ) 18 JL Aj <A>i ^« »* a. AAa*A ^yij 3 j^y* * “y***^ *Lij ? LnL) 


v_yl> '-r~ s P' c ;y°l ! tjIdA. w ei~if % jIj «»K3 )j La>J;T K ciyrf <v*T « ;I ,y;^ '•j/4^ 

( (*r“ , (*y ” *s«*^ (_j^as^ 1 jj) j) • 14 it/iy* «y »gfy « )3^ * u 

: y> ^yl^a. t Ax«wii jjj • JA.Ij a»*j * <v*T JAlyA. iSyy t $;IA. aj yK^I 

/»<y» &tA. ^jA.Ij ^31 i C j ! ji* SSi3y» ** c*A^ cy (jjiV * v_/* A— &x »~0 ^ ^ ^yy 

? f cXu< J^Ij aJuajC ytjM, ^x> * t€ Aj>*> )j c^l AiS Jlfta sijj jm, ^ S sSj* v^* 

! AjIO ^1 * C^jb v-^Ua^ ^j) ^ jj Jla. # |*J^XxAi ^ ^ 16 4 ft<^)|y^ £*jj sS 
ly«^ «J^T Hi; ;! A$ lyjy cfciu jj ^1 * “^;b JM; y (..WjV JU ti ^]y ^yyj. 

Ls^ y g ! ^1 99 # Jy j£ ^by« j| C^wl^aayo ^ jy lyy «jTy (^yfiUxijbx * <# jj^)jj 

” 4/ «;lil ^ \j lyy U» *iif I; ^ 1 * U *i !; lT LrilJ ^^lasu 

aJLmaaT Sjly jj) ]j lyy • €€ Jjp) c^Ayu 15 ty. ^uyol^ ” g^Uib ^$ 1^5 44 ? 


1 Nafas *» dla-yi tandsul. * Rah p& 9 idan, “to keep watch,” 3 Dal&il is merely a cry of agitation. 

♦ 7opM, a huge earthen jar for storing grain. 6 Dada , lit. ‘a wet-nurse,’ is used for any negress. 

* The plural signifies “bags of flour.” 1 ‘Covered his mouth and nostrils with his hand.’ 

3 Chapdndan , “ to press down.” 9 Pukidan , vulg. for tarkidan. 10 A/d/ ginftan , “ to be amazed, etc.” 

U Aldang (m.c.) “ boor, of boorish manners.” 1* Show me the way. 

13 Ydl % ” mane,” means * neck and chest.’ 1* N&n-i shirin, a cake of flour, butter, and sugar. 

16 Bi-k^aya-yi rindan — 1 1 don’t care a curse.’ ] ® Kussu, vulg. for zan-i hi bisiyar jimd 1 bi-dihad. 

n It is a belief that when a loved one dies, a black spot appears in the heart of the mourner. Dagh-ash ra na-bini t “ may you 
not see her death,” 
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(j {.bib LyXxso L> ^jg>) 99 yy cV^I • ^ * ** ^.Xjyy b &yXl b ajumJx! 

* ** yy cVJb L A^. y^Xx** lx <6 t y)^suo« y«/) y^a*. ** a*wj 5 # cc &>y [/ bt^y 


t—C ^ 3 yjjjblysu ^ Syl3 * * dSy v^>®3 yy Aj l^« ” \J^jS j SJ> t *^>-wl£*y 4 U*j£ ^x-x 

v^bb ^bt 9 ylbj y yby JJ**J*- &£***£*> t b ^»b ^Xjj # fiy iXk^bj &£ji±j 

Jum> y^p <Jc) y t jXj^X ^U£ y iSjlfj \jl3j * i( i\Jb<3A/o j^Ay, <3<uy * • * ^yUb° yjpbb ^Ifc ! yjy 

Xdy> AX yj Jji X& y^ • Jyu J; IsbT jl ^ 4^1 ^l^jl LaJ j) * d*«! ^ly ^y *6 

Cy* ** S ^Jy bb ^< *^1 aX ^^vlfijy y^Xx* • Ju^ j ^ 1^ L|Jy yyb ^Ixy* j) 

v.^yjXx j! 9 yyb jXs^. j^T • ** ^l^w jd y^£> X jJj^X) Jy'* ! AahJ fyj** ^$*1 ** vj^aX 

Aj JjX y # ** k^lay y ^ ^b-> ^£iftX t |iJtj ^«JL»x v«i>samJ jl jyy bp-ul t ykjjx jJb aX 

! bb aX t®xJ) ^ ^ Aa^JI * 1^ 8jU^> 

• JyX> )j lyT x gXA ^ f XjLwX} v^/lsu L« • XjJa* 

^ I^ Ij jT L»jT ^ Xildh. IJy JjJ t I^ yj-}b 

&£ t JL*»Jb sjy ^Jd Ajw y ! jy°b ^jj ^*1 ,5 v fc i'^fl^ s # ^JL^j jj t ju» 3 J^»x y f jjjbl^A^ 

* jjjju uj t <^b^3 y t ^^*ax jl # jji |»j ^ j^y- 1 ^ juJt ^ 1 ^ j! 4 >^yt c< S v <^Xx>< 1 ^ 

»>< 

^1 ^ b* S jjlxXx^ A&. l^b* itJy/* ! bb ^ < *1 * a£ jjcXx> v X fc)b^A jjjj jit) * dbbpib»»x 

\j sS^jz* v .,* 3 Xtxtx#) $Jmj& • t)jy du ly! jj &** i ** - * : ^j* * ** 

Xi3y aX iX^j # ^wb 3 Jj oy j y vj^vilJ^ ^ L ^ t )^La> v ** -^1^ y L ^ LwJ ( 

\S)y^ U°J^ y* J « U^vMyJ 51&. 1^ y;(X ! ^(jJbl ^aw ^$*1 t v-jy^ 

JjJ v^y^X»> * 4>j b ***y*^ ) c A*« ^ AXfb ^>£y Aa^ * kyT^j jibA. 

Jjyo v^xpx ! ltax> jjU ^ 5 .) ” V^iX 1 ^ 10 ^l XJJJ y jj OJj^ \j^Ji*> jUu V^J^X # v-^-J ^U>;I ^ 

U^ UbJ / U (*«iT Jla- * j-i t-X^j I^A ^ * “ ^f^J, jj» Jbj fto “_jl t ^JJ*- If iy»- '• 

jjxm 4 ^) 4 ) )y * <xjJ v_S^ ;l^!>i >-^Aj j) 12 ( _ 5 *~i u- i ^Ij^x JjJ * tU$ Aa. jiljjui ^ I; 

aX JyS • 4< *3y^ )j y^lx slyiuLi : v^-w| y^JL^ IsxiT AibsklL^x y yy 99 jJo^Xx^ aX 

y^y b t %s)y^ KJ*J* $ VJiy^Xd. • <_yi} XJj^T y^bu ^ytlyaajJ XjjoIa. |^ £btjl • Jkbbj xb v^%xUa. 

# jbXJuM^j XJ^X 1^ lyT • Xjtiil XJy° yJ JJJjJ # y jJtV°T * JJ^I y^- ^ y^b 

9 aX o<aX ** • ^1 ” # jy o^Lx w^lyl ijb^J bo» jl 

)iX ^IXvj^sftX • Jb jj 1^ ^ylxkXMj t vj^v^bLy t * c< ^1 ^jcly y * ** '* t *3^i b y%$ y y u+ J* ^1 )j xjy* ^yl 
yyb ia^Jy> aX A +»jk Ai^! JLa- ^^°jXa- * ** J^X y yy i—C aj 1 ^ y*} j& : 

ySjb * ^1*3 y*lr^ (^ Jy° *S£S ^ &jyL ! yy; ^1 ” u^if jy xjliil 

\j^cy£a* yT ** ! yy^} ! yyy.y btj^ ^ jby ; v^^*wtyy jyi ilso ^1 i_£xutj Aam^X 


1 Gurukht, vulg. for gurif&t. 2 Takht-i Fuldd, a quarter in Ispahan. 8 £i-kh\o&bimd-am. 

A Mazlurn «“ poor, wretched.” 8 Dam-i <j]iusl,i“ at the time of washing.” 8 6y/a</rt— lying down. 

1 There is always a plate of hahd carried along with the bier; the contents of the plate are given to the poor in the grave 
yard. 

§ Qut aadan, “ swallow.” ® Du si qurf: ab, " two or three go*downs of water.” 

to Tfi pas-i danda* simply “in hia ribs.” It Au for ab. 12 /fo ji s> “hissing of a snake ; noise of whispering. 
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A*Jb IfcJy* jjjjj Ubjjj ! “ jjjlO aaA I j” S^y. j Oy(j j) jxijjL 

(iix> 4J j I; llysaij *£ UtJ^» ” jjJjtf ^Ut ^b>* tadjd JkAJ # J >U\ AJLuJd^ \j <1 ysx JL) 

: dj v-5^ dxd *j> *& ju«y * “ aJ b jj) isij Uj^o aX |Juj aj ^ ” a£ «v*T ^U. ^Jb * “ a*. 

Aj ^ 1 dJgJ I \j krn£ t ddl Akj b dJd«*A Udy® JJUrf AJ c y k^Jtldi* I j jm $ A^l- k 4 . it # jJt yb* ^d abb 

• vau/^ c/ 1 ^^ • ^yybi»^ dy c^ w .( y • d^jd 3 8djd * ** y 2 v» * ^s ft it ^yj) Ufedy jl ^ 

8t£ • dy xjju«y ^*d*«*j jli v^>%A./t jl t g Oyt A$ jilsjJt LMdy y\2jul 

I; «ly»jj ^ yuisj l* U> ” ^s^yCa. ^dT aj A**y * didw£ jy^ybd ^djd £*& • “ jiiy Jy® 

# |*t*j Adi ^]LmJ) j —d^£ 1 1 ^ i j.' ^ ISjm dy aJLu»)*3^ I j <»«*»* A*«y * ** yi£ +duyjf 

- 0 - 


III. 



^Uy j,^L yt # jjjy jlyi Jjtl )l ^ i 4 diiy *& did-t *$) : ^ J y >r^ )* 

* d>d*3 jJ kJ^ksk^Ojij Jui j) b t t_fj|y ^Ifd ^d d>®T Jy ci^*y vk^X ^ b 5 t»Jy& t •«xijJt|J Jy 

/ ^ • ’* g* 

(^ J ^ yb )j ^ * 'V 1 ^ <^ l> lA" 1 ” <j ;I|J 

* li xiiS ]j JyA. <1 ) j ' cUa.jj i>l|j ^y lSijS ^Jhj»J>\ \) (w***"l ) ^T { | C V<L» ]| i\*J • Jm 

06 yA 

ciW j v^n <«>! J Jyt. b * Aasuf^bw • «X>«T \z))j&. j) t * vib* ^ t&Xmj y ^r/ m i T 

^ v^a. 1^ ^T # Aril Ah b U 1^ A®i^b*» J Jy t ^ 1^ ^jy ^ ^^v«ul aX ^j^aaJit 

• jjjjulyL y> Jju j did jl^. 8 did^ d;^ AXxiii^ • didJt AiU. d^ Jxsuub # dy 

* vdi#v£ld^ ^ly (^UdI ^d KfcXXsUd ^cy-^a. ^d 1 ^ dy° * dXdXwb yt j| Sd^£> ^d j <X*1 Jj W^flT 

kd^i/ S “ dyij^» Aa. |y a£ dJ^y • vj^«l e^y *ixjud d^d • ;>13 ^y d^T • di d;^ A>U. 

A) ^ d^T t 4 xl^| d^<* ^T • d^T vsJ^yk) Aili. ^1 tdx^ ^yyb dy® * << yoJt - Aij^^Xf • 9 vJ^maJL> t c^b 

** ** / ^ 

jL> S^.U j jjtjj ^L» <x*6 jlj jlyi jjjj * *° iij+> jiX > ]j ^ jyS , 

: *«k>LM; Lj Jlfc ■ !/• y” u>i^ •dj£ ^ILm } jly ^J^d ^d d^T tly %l^ yjflS^T ® dibutyl 

•* ^ w>* 

vdX*»*** d^ J ^ ^y d ^i ^j ^1 jl ) t ^yit jl b j ^y AOyXj , ^d;ly kJ^-uul Ab»^® t$jli AX AiX# b 


« r 1 ^« 4 ^” '-^ ^ “ccr<v_^ If 'V / 1 v/J* s^' ” 3'^ * “ pA 

d; ^1 * ** ^ jjl-mL «lll |i-u ** c^ j tXX$ jljj jl ii^l • jJl . (< ^tjj 

«iLA jji 0*^/ v —^ *iLA t I; <^»; U jly * jlii) ^la. 

I &i(a. J^I ^ 1 •* - ot^ 1^ * 4 }^ l> U H j Jx-vj 


I Qapidan, “ to snatch away.” 4 “ This is your share worth seven gh**” Ten ghizm 1 ghdhi or roughly \d. 

3 Duzda, dimin, of duzd. 

^ Naqsh zadatt, “ to play a trick, etc.” This story is told by a Shirazi, and the Shirazis hold in contempt the intelligence of the 
Isphanis. 

3 Yak~i shun, for yak-i as tshdn. * Sdruqcha , “bundle”; (for sar-buqcha ?) 1 fyohLib^lui&n, no izafat. 

8 Majlis chidan, * to spread the table for a feast.’ • Bdk-t nist, “ there’s nothing the matter.” 

to Bukhar-i qalb bi-dar kardatt ■ tasktrt-i shahvat kardan. 

II Rdh bi-rah raftan, “ to wander; not to go straight.” The man was a stranger in the city. 

I* P& shldy vulg. for pd bi-shavid. 
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jy ^ ( yyj *i <^-Jiyl * J^T aJU. jl sayHji * j; *ssoT 

jlj) Sj j ^Ha jA Ay # ii)jj j jlj {Jt,Ay <yk$j Aj ^by A*ai> £4* j4 ; ^ pb^. b ^ 

4) / ** * 

Ijjl 'yy * “ aja> y ^ tV*T ,j£| sjJt v^i yty& * ^4; aa**-* vs^ &bw S ^^b Ls»i y ** v-^Jtf 
*)L£I jly Aj ^ J^l JyiT * «x4 Ijy jb # if y aj 2 v^jb*A> ly® 1 v j^° A$ l^y A$ j)j y* 

• »4^®1 ^yj (joy v-^T jl c AAJby JoJ ? aJ» AilA # jliil^U- Sjyi |; ^ * “ (if. y b bo ” Aji 

y y j*> ^ 4 J « I ) ^ i «3u£ ^ aj 2 i»j£>jy * t>*»yyjy L-jbil ^a*® ^ySJjj^b ^»lyjy ^ 

* • * * ® 

<•/£** ^*3 # *3-* Jjy-£w* ) 5 jj* y [; #JJu»y I; ^1 4 Vj^*J J adJjbljA. I; ^ t *3) Kjfi)?* 

* f 0 0 

J *3 «3y XfcVx^)^^ ^bA KOJ ^Ji-J ^J 4 * A JyL ^»b« v*j} cl^ * *3^ 1^ ^ , flb -yy» ® ^Ja«3j 

# ^ -**»« »> ^it -y^I jfcP* ji) \J»AA\JiA # J Jl Aibk J|aJj ^iyyi # Ja*«X Jb ^ 'y^T^x-iC 

# 0 ^ oiV^i J* 0 ^ ^ v^-<l > i. vnj # jy fjL* yjl yJi yj jl ^i^y! Jy (^/i* 4 »; ^ ^ 4 -' *y ^ 

■ ■ ■ « (Xm ^*|ji!yh *> ! jfrj **• b ^ ^wm) J j|^ tfflpitJs jl Iy)i3 

.’• 8 “ ^ tt/ ol ^ ^ 5> •’• 

jl * j*>y j*» jt # **■& K;by^lyLw jij . jii g*&» )j Jy iS tV«T \j^Sy jJ ^^ 4 "! Ay ijT 

t 1^ ^ ( /*^4 4w ** l ♦ k, ^*3^*1 ? tV^b Xjjuy A^cV^ y^JLjSbyMi \2Jjy*c j j*uy aOj) ^ily Sj y (&• 

L ^ ^ yfr*** y X(XoJ «3y)| JA| • A>b^ j) y t y JZ b ^ tX^w yb ^ <JA^u^ ^yliob 1 ^ Jy^. «3yi) 

olA>jjy« 1^3 t ^>X» ^1v^Jl^ jly # jyj ^Uj 1^ jyl j < ^1 j*y \J6 a jA <v°I *Aj&y ^ybf 

lX*1 ybj ^o * " |y| J Jyj • yaso ” # <c yJb 10 ^ JjA- »|y*> ly® I Jy 9 f y«i 

A>u. Ji.|j : aJ v 4 Ho j m; (> 6 V * v-^« jl jly ^ c jbfl ^ Aiiif * “ yy j-ib ” • JiA (A 

# c^^b ^j\aL vyf>^ t erf* v^y 4-Tjrf ;^°* 11 * ^y «(»bj Jy jyl # 

»j-i j^>* # “ ^)ljj| v _y jdXi ‘* i*J> J t yjjo (> _y» ^ 12 y;yi«yoybyi L> ; j.lUdjJU 11 y^^?- 

\J3) U^ if J*± * jjjJ« yjj b yty * Ay^ )j jA ^ * a'j )j aSIa. ja j^y* * *y *-?T 

«b # ^ 

Aj± jA&> )j j £*m*\a y 14 t Ja*A * jly lyc ^ y ^ ^b ^ sy^f ^bj ^ * ^j^ysu >■■ axL C) ^ x-^-Alb^ytyi 

A>^/l 15 aU| ^ M v-^if ^ ^ *yo • <c ()*Ay ^by y 5 ) * yy 79 j 

crJ b U*r < 17 ,r0 ;> &?) * *>;>»* * *>; 3 c~AI<i£. ^Li I; Jjio j)^> * “U 16 , i^L>, I*)) 

W>* gX^ 

Ajf jj*b \^b°y ^4^* n))j^y* # ^ 8 Ay aj )j &+& * jj ^*3ji3 ^4v h ‘ *** ^T^rfy # A*»y Aj ^Jc\3*3 j 

* * — — 

\A±0*jj ssj ^o M)y- * *3^ ](X-c ^ey 1^ aaaiu^ ^ jbb j** w?I j) Ay Jy \J&AJ ^b Xj^u> 

* ** t ^Uy Jy j4^° L^xbu >« X u ! v y»Jb OyX) Jjy Ax J> ^ jiLy^ t (jpy jA 

vjyiyT • ^xix-oi. (j t v-^I cbbx> ^ Jj b U^v?" ^ jil^i iiLiy ^yjb)^ 


l Mi-rt, vulg. for mbravt. 2 Ham-pd-yat =* hamrah-at, 3 Nazdik-i bi-zan ; izafat. 

* *Avamm-lshiyal ml-kunand ki shahvat-i zan chand jd hast ma$al** bar shast-i pa , Mr-/ pistdn, narmah-i gush va-ghaira. 
6 7*« Auztra for tu-yi havd : the izafat is often omitted after tu. * An example from the Arabic Grammar. 

I Shir-dviz , 44 milk-safe, meat-safe.” 8 This verse is nonsense. 

9 “ By your manly moustaches,” a common oath amongst common men. 10 Sail-i for sair-i , here - tamdshd. 

II ChangH> a mixture of butter, bread, and dates or honey. 12 A common error of concord. 

13 Hista , “ stone of fruit:” hassa, vulg. form. 

U Dindil or dandil (m.c.)« hista. 13 Bismi.’llah, i.e., “ do you commence.” 1« Hd y “ take care.” 

n Az zir-i kadu t does not mean from underneath, neither does pas mean * back,’ vide English translation. 

18 Radd namud t “ he made it pass by him, miss him.” 
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ft '•3 jy «*•> y */» * jj.vT ^ u»T ji (jtyas** 0 jj 

*/* * “ >>y ^ ^ ;i *s jy <3^1 * <vT u^r ^ jy 3 v_^j jy ^tk** ^ ^ 

J dy^« ;ly vJ C); ) * Jy 'y ^ ^ J\y. ^ cJyyo I \j u^ik. ^1 ” * v^itf jly 

^dyaa-* 3 .** ;l v _yj &(■»• ;d “ S d;ld ^-_-o.c A*. * ( dy 

^3 &?y 3 : J y 1 o; ;J*y ^ l? <v^ «*** j { vd^-iyL *^ } \ ; ^i^a } 

•)) f»u*a Jli iiLA ;d ^ylt* ” a* did aj^aA ^ d4;d ^ JSL ^ykj dyiT • « ^ . i^.-. ” 

;J , Ufc—I ,yiSxi; d*d * d^i aIs^IU r b 8 & )}) j| j *4 ; j r b ^Jlb 3 *j> j~y, jdL. # “dJdk* Jii y 

*dy cj) iix«, ^y £bT • dy^ jjS aj Jdid \Jly ty£ AXAsa^ d*») U ( di£y> IjjjL. JSi »j;-t« t l r A. Jo I 

* * d^l^d* I; t^y O; d^ *J *& dy • dUil dy J uyy* wdliiT ^Xc : c^Aldil vliiL )j Abl ^ 

I; lyjl ” A* didx-y j) jl yliL * “ r d»i;ldw vjl^A jl Axy <_£ ” aS d^i u^iiU ^ jxi, sd^;yT 

dii«/ J dJd; yUw I; ;ly dy» c)T “ ? dyiy. ^yka. yp*A ^yldW S “ ^ddd 

^ (tq . crd; O; ^ ly^ ^ ^Lyliy ^1 ^ ^dyi ly \ } ly«k ^ y » o-^> ^ ^| •» 

i *y* I; jl d^ly ^ 4 Id* A* )y «d J HU ; l^ 31 d*j _, - did; ;ld? )j } \ t didyi 

# r lUI| J — yj A- jyAd ^d f d^T dyy JL, di*. v^Jd*J dy j| ^ 

- 0 - 

IV. 

■ ~v 

jAStA* ^*Q 

• } lX-u> ^j| Ir® *!; * >*y& dli«y I; jl • 5 *>y 

jl iVd * e^«<Jd db ^y lsxj |^t> ^^ykl; * mld^-w ^ vs^ty iily yd * 6 ^ylyo »_ 

*vJ^i yjclcV^ vpj sS jki®. # ^ 7 ^l^y> - j^T t ^ li^AM v;— 

Xj^T y.u«j JIa. « Ijju ijJi^lJT Ju)j fjS jXm. I JujT ^Jb 

J^*^. Jkla. - £a^£ v^C I^um) ; iiJi j&i <±>+») # 

V ^>AMh) • y (JJuii^ 1^ • Juib |^ 6& J& AJ VJ^oAmJ J tV*T 

jh # !; ^ ^ : JyJ 10 JU h ^ AjJ J J I; 9 ^yy i-Jki ^ 

1 ^ v»^aw| : ^aa «1 w*^/c) sS Up.> Ija» # diisu^ ^Jb x(f - vj:—M*J b jjL.] - ci»amo 11 jjo 

l*i{ 13 (*r^ j* J >^ 12 f>r? v^si^ * ^ T 

Ju ^^Xaw * t( ^*j ^Jix»j£ jl u \^bf # <c jy 1^ ^ 


1 KaWa khwdstan “ to invite.” Baradar-zan no izaf&t. 2 Rauzana , is any light hole. 

3 Scratching the face is a signal to keep silence. It is also a sign of astonishment. 

♦ After divorce the ‘ iddah is three months, but after the death of a husband, four months and ten days. 

3 Nukar-bdb , a private servant in livery. 

8 B ar f g ir tft (m.c.), “ began to snow ” ; also hdrdn girift, “ began to rain.” T Havd ■* t.araf. 

8 Twmhak % “ a kind of small drum.” These instruments indicate that there was some festivity taking place in the fort. 

9 Tutun, good, small tobacco, for cigarettes or ordinary pipes ( chupuq ); tambaku is tobacco leaf (for the qaliyin ). 

10 Chdq k. to prepare either a chupuq or a qaliydn : this idiom is not used for any other preparation. 

U Bdrband, an outhouse for housing horses and cattle or for storing grain and straw. 

12 Bi-ram , vulg. for bi-ravam. 13 Shiim, vulg. for sham. H SAo$-;~one night. 
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p jjh * <4 «d*£3 ^ c«> b ^ -> l’ V^ 1 Irtr 5 ' ‘ S ^H’ cAy> * ***• l> 

^ 2 ^ / * **y u f ” '■s-'tf »*y •>**>* dvpjr v_s^ ^ '•2-&X' iS 

«i x^-,1 SO;/ 8 ,_// ^//x w Jx* )l : ti U^ J |r! w «»; f* ” 

titf . “ rr i Sd^l , f ;yio <&/ y )l I; Id* ^1 d fi/i b / <✓* * v ^“ 1 ^ * *»*>.j***- f 

r \y_ 3I vjiHsy. lx r 0 /{ 4 3 *J* &>/ J* v ^- , ‘ i : d**" ^ »>) * “ ” 

*iU,;0 . ,.0;/ ” dx* : “ f ;/~ dJW^ 1; ‘ * ’ fi/i/l ” * # ^ ^ “ <? ^ 

" Jt"- 


dJi £/» xOxi, * y^o/jl l> j d*iy~? o^;iyi «Ai- «>; ***c?V 

^ ^ * v b * y !; « *«! *~y y*?- r*” ^«») 

i; ^sw *> , “ /!>* ^ y ^ y ” «>;* ‘V-* vJ 1 ^ 1 v_s^ u «/*«y-** y**- r 

&U* e,U* y *3 d^d <3f * *« 13 “ ! d;d yj-j'i ! d;d 7 ^1 ” 0;/ ^X dty j *^/»;d Vdt-^ld^ 

v^>.£x ;d xx»d _jd d^* ,/ * y dd.*!^- «-/X* I; _>l d3dfr«;yi ^ j di>dy» * 1 j/m *i^ld^ !; V>»- «^*d^> 
^3 )l * d»l *S^J 1; *«l» ;0 d^d • d^/i *3 dj^ **l»;d» j>; j vd>i-ld>l \ijj ^jj *»cIj m)jX* J*> J/; ; *>) ^ 
•.I ; iJl ■■■ -' k*Lj $;d t C~ul J4 did • (i-*; jb *Jj )l Vdt">»l 8 *j)/ld i-i/ il* dJd • d^J dji- ^j^- 

*J. |\j l^y ol^- «o JU • “ *J4djd <? djd / O;” dix#/ ^ did;/ ^ did * d^V *b/»;di *K» tau^l 

^ij^e ” dixi^ i/^ 1 * “ j !)‘ > 10 (***; *^/ 9 ; J (“ XiJ {9 iy r* ] &*” 

d^i. , sJumj I; : 11 v-^-l J 1 ^ '-^-“1 *^-4 ** *-«—• u^i* d ; v * :i ~"' *‘ > y 

t v il u ^ 4»U.Jl! ^;d o-;di ” *3 0 / d^ l« d^* # diii; d>;(f ^ ;l t d« • “ *Xj 

^ JW ^;d # “ rj T ) r y^;lr“ 1; ^ -> ! J d^ s^“> Pj** • di^ 4 *a 

: di dil^su ii/ ;d * « di3 Idw y dib ^ Idl^ ” ^ v_^ U , Vi uji^> ^ 

*3 ox*/ *y» * **/»*?■ ^ <y*^ f'* ” ‘ >,J **/* *“ d J / e»V , ; J ^r 

yyXj»» j v^i-ldil <Sf> v)<*J ;J vj^-zd j , a»IA.> 1» «/x^o;d d^T «») * ** ,_/» ” did vly?* : <-^"l e»; 

«>; * “ v_y ” '■^ */* • “ y** j ri jj/* d “ ^^yy»/>**< 

d ; ^y u* 8 *" ,> y^* 5 , -r-^* y * 4; / * “ ? cf'tydT y|y d /'•** £ ’* 

d^ “ S ufd^Ui Xa. ^y 31 ” Vd^ir ^ * “ u^-di ^ «yjb f V^l xili.;d U| . r l »d/ J*i I; 
* 1^ d^«;)/Li ;d Vd^axd «£|; )'■> * “ p;T ^X-« ; j»d>ld^ XitA. ;d ! ^XX *i I; l*-& IdU* f 4 j$ ” 

yj& « jl 3 ^ft>dx* y> ! loau 1/ t y* 1 ?- f'®” ^ d» ^;l» A^xxSj # d/^U».^x>» uxy^- d dxiy***^ I; ld*i 

<dV *3 y&j (.y uy ^, oixAiy SJ ^ ^1 ” Vdx~if «y* • (< y lj ;d J* V 

'♦ dixibl^i. tJi j f y j/ I; sl; * ls yj ^d«T J j y»ft - r * ,,7> “ y 

l|jb;d |»d • “ y^»i ;y (*;ld4«i { v _/3 db d^i. <3 /ji I; cx;dx Awdixl ” vd>i^ • “ 


jAdSVJ 


1 Mufram or ^/ai» Ja'far , vulgar abbreviation for Mtifyammad Jafar. 2 Pish-i ]stud, “ to himself.” 

8 Nurt-t, i.e., ««»-*. * Qurbun % i.e., qurban. & Hairdn rndnd. 

8 ShdtnhS (m.c.)> plural to signify various dishes. 

I 0,i <fas<£ and not Sy duzd; the latter would be used in addressing a person. 

8 D&l&n. 8 Amadam bi-tam - amadam radd shavam. 10 Balki , “ perhaps.” 

II Mal-i l&avarfin «** some gentleman’s property.” 1* Buditid , vulg. for bndid. 

18 Bugiram qulluq, “ to recover revenue by force/’ 14 Khwdhind, vulg. for khwahid. 
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I aJU dUiub 13 aIL, Ax^yJb a i “ ! jjj ^1 I jjj ^1 ” a£ ^ j jbLu-ol 

Aa^ **Jy * **^ ** .1 jil Axl* v^yrf $ b f vs;^* <J)I * A*l* jJ ikxisuj 2 £Ua. j b 

)j^ ^ 1 *' -"‘^ 4)t/V (Jftklj ^ Jm» Ijj w j &)b> i **-^u.\ % l£****j) J J *■ cPt) ^ ^Xl^J Uj 

jj 'w^i; * ,jyLi v ^ULu»^ j Jy 4 yly ^It) * jlji L^I^A. d-|J # u 3 A>t£. - 99 Jj 

/ •• *• 

! y+z ^1 ! ytljA. ^ ! )*\y ^I ! ^ ^ y^*iS t Jj • ^Jltl 

5 t ^**j^ JjO ? Ij 1^ ^tt| ^i3 }jjJ # J d b JA*J L ^mS Jj« 3 Jj liA^ jy&*jSb c * ! ! t ^_rl 

jl Jy* # jj| Aiilif y ^Jb V-^lr?" <> < Aia.ljj) ,jT ^pjb ^Lxx] ^ U>-w) Al&) j/ jUsI ^yk* \^/jy /ftfH 

♦ J-£j/ jjjj C^U gy * C^wii v _y^S ji) ) < o^ 1 J; *W lyt jj) 

. jjy3Dj jilyAJ l SmjL y)yi j^o a$ Ij ^y iiy 5 : J^I ^yy * j^J vj^w»t£y 

^JJL^ a^ Jx* * Jj)ysu 7 I; ^ ^y t I jaj 6 v _yry : *>yi lA^/ j 1 * <3^ V -^ J ^ y 

•jjul^ ajumj I; jjlkl j 8 ^ b \) ciy^A # jx£X> jjj ^yyl# • ^ )jaj v^y^ 

y w dS i±tj£k* Ju) ^ jiXA^ VJ^olU Jyiu ^ 10 ^ I \) O^ 0 * J* 9 v -^H jb ^ JjJ A$ y> 

II j^a^> ^ f v —*y c|y^ ^ v^si, y/ jl . aj ^yl ^btj,^> Jj jS\ v^Lj 

— -v. y 

? jJjJy b»iAl L-£ ^a*a. y ^ ^ JjS Iaj • «3y ^Jb jliil a yy» <-Jj • J^A. 

J ) «A*^ , V _$L> ” vj^sA^ J,/* * ? “ fAjt** l jaaai3 **lji yjUy* Jlay ti v_^i S* &* } 

* jjJl v _y* JAXwJb y>> {&£ 3 t ttAi'V 1 * (“> / *T , (>*jJ «ilj *S ]j iiili. * j.djj.i 

# liJalji- j &y \J^\i • nf*3) 12 «>) Jl^. G ^iit 

^;U a* 4 *a • ^.y y ;l I \) >iyk ft *i-^ r ! jG t f/ y) , «*»;y- ^ j ^y Jy 

v* «*) fk* y* ” j^ - ^ iy> jjj , »y jusi *j »ig 

I; jy* ^ylo Vil) , ^ e^-Uy ls AixiysuA • “(*y j y ^ ^^)l yy ^ : «u^»l ^/* 

,^1 ” \^aS 3 ii. jl> UL> • "^ly I; «;^l (**“^ j y )G : o->y 

? t y‘y» : y-»* ^_ s 5t t^°l y~i* A*?" f*'* y*^ c^ j *> * x ^° ^ 

laiu Jl»J| • ^*>y> ;G : y-**> y* 0 . y» ^z* ya? y> U>.»j) • Ijjj ly> *iy. Jl» 

*$ 14 ^>|j^ ! Ijaw ]y ” f 1 ; v_ r vlk« ^1 *$ «jJ * “ y-Jt , y«*i» 

y ^ * «>; ct’ ”*/* “ • 16 ur y ; V-?^ y (^ ^y 6 vr~^i ^ ‘V jl ; «y^ ^ oV y 

vsjJ* 1 * • 11 vj^vwJjbT j^l y*“" y v^>Jl£ ^ - « y yntt. y 3 , c^y 

1 Or azpanj (or j&zjA) jaAz t&patijah (or j&zj/) ja/a ».<?., “young and old.'* 

2 Chvgh u chumagk** chub-u chumdgh, “ sticks and staves ” 

3 Sahib-lshdna and fdhtb-utdg, no izafat. + Dar barabar, i.e., ru-bi-nt, “opposite.” 

6 Kurs'i, a low table covered with a large quilt and having underneath it a lighted brazier. People sit or lie under the quilt, 
their heads outside but their legs under the kursi. 

6 Rughan-'t, “ a dish of butter.” 

T Rughanha ra , pl = “ all the butter.” 8 Or kusht. 9 Bi-haibatm" in a rage.” 

10 Dar bi-ham zrdan , “ to slam to the door ” (here after entering). 

11 Afaqfiid, i.e., meeting with Muham Ja‘far. 

12 Chirdgh rushan na-kard *' she lit no light,’ but chirdgh ra rushati na-kard, * she did not light the lamp.’ 

13 Ham chunan-i ki for harnin hi, “ as soon as.” 

1* Bi*gH bi-danam, m.c., “ Tell me.” (Irish people frequently before asking a simple question, say, ‘ So and so, now tell me.’) 
IB Pari in colloquial Persian means a good fairy, and Jinn a bad one. 

18 Ml-shi, vulg* for mhshavi, n Abddi, i.e., “village.” 
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AXxx#^ * d<& gflj A*i* jJ v * g d&J* i t <&dji L? Ci^wlysxx* A& 1 Jy> JL* y 

<-Xij * ji) sslr 1 . )l'— £j'& 4 ^ ^ , ‘*r*y \ r s m 3j t ,j^ *)/. 3 'ly**** 

;’ 7 \jsf • s_s*l> 1/ <✓* v«^»i _, ^T ^ ^ )l ^ )i * 

-c)^ 3 ^ Jj d jjk^* y> Uu did \*)yM*i is/**' ^ ^ 8 jj t tV*l jy»* 

13 jl • ^dy. iilA. y #jLL ^j| ^ y ^l^jd a£ ^.d^Xy* ^aaAj y.«a. y 

^yt^ol ^ *y> * " y ^ Jl^ * fiily I;y*?* y 9 ^ yjid/ 

**^ * r 1 ^ (^ l> *0 */* 3 **1 '—jr! Vr-i # (^ d>4 < ^ o 1 * ' ,J ** 10 *4’ *•*■ Vf- * f*~* 

S^ii’ jy> * “ yb I; v_-U*« ^1 Ijsu 1^ s |.;ld 11 y/\ ^ o) * “(.jJl y ;U.y j (d-T 

ttl) J 3*~ 3 i 0 **r^ 3 J J3^ <J*3J 3 «y u# 4 ** '-^ tti; * “ v_y*^ >_***%• (i^ <_**!; *V ./l ” 

* l«t»j a*1 > y ^HxJI y * 8 , t<L> — , d j) j «x& ^[y * **y! dl*> ; <3j^ ]) ^y*>') 

- 0 - 

V. 


4 » ♦• 

Jjl 


^1 ,f Q>A? # 5^* i 14 toy*. Ja .10 * 18 ^i3 fc>y 

^ ^ ^ Ss^l c;; * u »jj 16 ^ I; Ujji^ • c;; 

b y^b) ^S- 16 iSjjk ) cji) # ^^l«v>) v^; *—J : J ^ > r^ «y* 

jl 1 ^ UtjJLftM^f 11 ui^x ^ t ! ‘V* v-T^ Lmm t^° t v - :i ^l^ J>; 


ii^iu . ^xiuy* Jj$ J^ W 


jbj ^*J*3 | j AC '^j ♦ J Uo 4) * ** 


Ail \jj &jA jXsfc. ^1 J jji J*t jJ jjl*. • (t LJ^Bi |^ ^» y^ .u> U ^a£x* ^ 


jL)lo> » Jb 


• 4uU*Jb iiU.v^J; ejj * Jy« t( ? ^fjy4^ ^ 1S AXb «x£ 


Aj I; 20 # jy^lm .jJSjykc jy^T^aiwi #iS^ii 19 ^5U^ f d^T v^AbU^j .j^ y| LyS 

^ Idly* aXajI \ t jf*j* y ^ uily 1^ dy* # jy ^im tV 4 ! * dy^y ^ ldly° did sjUtl 


■ ■ - -- 

aLT (lt> v _yU- • jb 


. t_ 23 . 




l Biid—mi-khipast or Ast—rni.tfiwahad. 2 Mumkin nami-shud , “ he could not get an opportunity.” 

3 Or kkwast. * vulg. for jAojA, “six.” 

6 Zir-j&ma> the short * ballet skirt * worn by Muslim women ; also, 1 a man’s under-drawers.’ 

* Sigkiri , 41 green leather ” (strong and good). * ®or*£-t, “ this sunset, this evening ” (m.c.). 

8 Kafsh-ha vulg.; the Sing, kafsh is used for one shoe and the plural for a pair. 

9 Or harchi gar dish kardan. 10 //, pi iliy&t or xldt; the wandering black-tent folk. *1 Aburu, vulg. for dbru. 

12 Bdqi, in m.c. often big &t: “ Goodbye; the tale is ended.” 18 jQipibjdn, name of a place. 

1* Khina. 16 Am , vulg. for ab. 1 « Pari, “ shovel.” 

n Har kuddm nud-tar harf ladim — mi-dihim, “ whichever of us speaks first will give—” : grammatically should be— bi-tanad 
«— mi-dihad . 

18 Balki t “ perhaps.” !• Dar-i l&ana. 

20 To salute is a surtnaf 9 but to answer a salute is a /arf. 2 L Yavdsh or ihista^in a low voice. 22 Bam. 

23 A barber does not orally ask a customer if he wants to be shaved, but offers him the mirror. If the customer takes the 
mirror it is a sign he wishes to be shaved. 
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•A* ^ 

w- ** lytfj**” u-T)o 1^ aLI 

^ ^ I) viJ^f ” 2 1 ^JSLJ # U j w^y> I; c>yb» 

I; r" «—^ * “f>>> <—»,»• ^ vi^-nily^ : ‘ *A» ^1 I; Ubtiiiu»y j jyLit ^y* ^ y&lyL«i y. * 

4 \_P^ W> **/'• „(!;«» lj \J^>.) *i> >*j )\;«) *&yjL\y 

**>; t' t^ri; <—^ jjo y iS jj * jyA* ^ y oelyU j u^-wO t ,y^eo ,_$y 

«v> j ^Cui Jj i * 0} |>fc I, ^£{i> <— tj)o ’. 4 iJ^jjT I j l#y* ^^»lSx<« l» \iySl L y a! JjJ * ■ *? - ■*■! 

g» ** - gu •• 

i_y^3 ^T # cVJ^^S jl 1^ ® j] l*jf Ij J^/0 • ^Jt OASU jJJb t 8Ju& 

< *jJ )& jE** # ^1*3 ) y 1 AAjT J t (Jti* A** J ^ ^X*# JAjIm t J j|J 

^ ()& sJ*"^ l' &**) ^” *4 jji JUi. b * c^ul *jy |^ ^If l-T Jj *y» jj.3 

l -*cvi*«y _y ’ <s#£y>' jyi ^ , u>-»l li^T mj r;l a ^iUL. b^) j oj v _ f J f 

+ g* “ " ^ 

1/ v_s"!Ar*" ” , w~««—^ J j # 6 jIj (_T Jj ^>i) I; *aji * “ r ;!oi s£ yt,j # * *cX> j\ lj 

J /V «**»• ^ ^ 8 (J&* t «jy) f ^1 t-jA. ” c«#^ * J;Ija*> JjJ : “ 

* iS&&k*j Vly • * * 4>lA Jj )i)*0 • Aiy. * ( ** 1^)1 Ow* j 1^ U A 

u/^)* ^rV '—^ * 12 jSt'* j tt> t-Axwl «y*y 11 ^ja; <ijj f oAIjJI ^.bi ? Jlfcl y 

* j^T *>IA- j| ^ *—^ £ & *) , 1^ lyUuil #“|.^|j^ |^ lyL»| ^1 ^y tS >a ~ m *jJ 

'“*> y> ^ ^ jib )jLy« ^JJb C^l jk ^ r >^t dX>T JUaa^ t 

y^) *-£* i L^jUmA iili. jl AAXM K^JijS \ mm f J J 13 &£iysx*Sb * (t *iX> ^1 U (jbjJLLi^ ^y % ? 

AAJkA^ * &xA)c\^ j • Ch^aw) ^^jubyS*. Jji) tV°T # u^owj A l u t UiO 4UL %* J& 2 

li? ^ ^ cVJjiiu “ S 1/ ^ • *j+i) " '*S*i£ 14 bjiiu 

l 6 t\i aSIa. t txiyyo vj^ jjj j) U Ifcjixu^ t y <5 15 

! ” v-s^ j 17 tiXjjj aJ JjJ . vj^J; jltl^J 

r*°T ^ y • c;; uT* M «jy aJ I \j lyU^I ybLJ A> ^1 I; Ujjui^ 

^ • v^~u»l 8Jy ; 1 . Ifl ^-£ AiU. c^y© ^L? J^T y O 

* ‘‘ ‘«4X| ^1 1 ; Ub^AAA«y J ^ ^ y *$ Ijtx^ t j»jy » )y v^miI ^yJt x«^ aX>T ^Usu 

^ ^T 13 Sal^siy ^1^-fcU * ImmSfj ^ otftiU JJ^J } Jw& A^Xi ^ 


1 Zun^ is the loin cloth used in the hammam. Barbers use one to protect the shoulders of their customers. 

2 Guft y “ thought, said to himself.” 3 An gusha, * in a corner away from him.* 

* Salmdm, u barber ”; perhaps derived from Salman, the friend of 4 Ali and a Zardushti barber, and afterwards a Governor in 
Persia. 

5 i.e., he could not lengthen the cut hairs by pulling them with tweezers. 

* For shaving, water alone (in summer cold water) and not lather is used. Shaving soap, it is said, has only lately been intro* 
duced into Tehran. Vide also note 4 , page 392 . 

I Saku , 44 a wooden bench, a mud platform ; ” also the brick recess and seat at gates. 

* Afi-ram, vulg. for mt-ravam. 9 Mard~ husband. 10 Sahtb-ichana, no izafat. Vide also note 5 , p. 392 . 

II Pun-fad, vulg. for panj*fad. 1 * Gal-i mtkh t “ on (the neck of) a nail.” 13 For chimki. 

1* *.*., involuntarily fell a-laughing. 13 Dost zadan, “toclap the hands ” ; also “to touch, meddle with.” 

M Varid-i k^ana shud, ‘ entered the house.’ H Nazd , for persons, and nazdtk, for things. 

14 Dar is a small door and darvaza is a large gate. 
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^A»l^ • diiib AX^jd ^d \j 

00 

# j J/° fiLj \J~)*^ b) i& \j l^UJ” Jji 0 Ua*. b 

> t !; 2 Ji-i J f r/ x4^ ^ )J l*M < dji^. fjX* *j±k* )/* ^ ) ] 

t J J*m& t ^blt V.£*wW«*j IsoT s t c u>jyi Cjbl* *■? JAau} b) ^T 4J Llj # ** ^AXx* ^ 4 4 > ^ t Cjj/yk 

o-» 

|*^iJb ^1 jl \j tfjbxwl jS I * sS d^L b # iA&Xa^« ^*jbi* ^ A£«».maS ^lld JJJ * dX4*j V!^) < JI ^ dj-£j ^1 

*1; # “ ji)L> aS fjbj j\ jm f' ^UjJ ^ ^1* ^ d^t? • 4 ^di; • ^i$ ^ 

# w"• 3 kI^ U ^l l) I j ^ d^ b 

o^Ty& * cV*l ^^jjiUw jaJ pj jl * bj ^ u)\A* u/)t3 J^./* 

V^sftf o)i3 * d^ ^lw L«T^d 4~> ^»)j • C^mI A Xo i wd JJd iV*J ^ U # d«d ^ )b^J 

jp* * ** vj^awI jUw ^ ^^jMjSjMi ! )^y. yjpl 99 S i t ^ ^jfi)^ !>*!**■ yjpl 

# * C y£j \j dj^b v£-^f ^4l» ” C»fl/ t Q u uu> d 

jl 1^° ^ t cV*T ^gild U^d/ ^b* A$ ^/«b &ffl ^ *j|d^ 

J^; 1 cV**} • J^y** 3 b* (_£> Cl^tV 0 * ^fc) Jj/1 ? V^i^-u»Iu)jJ • k))i3 ^L) y * fc ^ 

- -——v 

^Jju ^ ^r^if- cJ^ # c-^iUi I; ^Aft> ^b ; $l <u ^ ^Hy^ ** sJj'H ** * $ 

Is^bl b |»*v«I *jUj ^b ^ t v 1 ^ t £** 1 * ^ ^ |*l^bo 

*#» # , ^ 
rj jliil ^ua^ * jj$ v«^s«iu )y jj^,. 9 jij ^ •—•jA. AXjjbbSuJt ^ : ** ^ 

^ ** C>^f ^Jdl^aL b ^ilxb t jkXi U^T^J ^<J*! C-j) ^ {£ **am * j c Wlv **» I|^a. 

^ib bl^T ^ vi^ 4 ^ !^^*»d J^4> 8 S^Ajb ]j * djd^d (Jbsp-) ^«»lc 

Ju l^l ” £~»s t ^ii-0 jla* v^-i)j/ I; * “(J&- <•/* ^ V -^J **" )b t y ^ Ai 

g* " 

f-jr* I; 12 (^ly^ j^* 1 # (V^ly* 

•' V 

• b ^ ^ ^dM ^XJ \j (^i)Um| ^ C/^ Cj) b VJi^A^ ^ idlv) ^j)l^ 1^ ^^^d 

; J>^° f-ij-'/t*-?- ^ : y cy*^ vii|^J» tj ej'y^ u i ^ r -JJa» *_X> 

* “ 5^: J.) Hiib jL i*y&> (iM^J AS cl^t • ^l^yJs 0 fix* Ag)^ '^ol <r ! ;l ^ly»- 


l Dallaku , dimin. for contempt. * Petty trading. 

3 Qaliyun farush , not pipe-seller but a man that sells tea and smokes; called also qaliyun-chl : one or more to be found 
on each road a mile or two from the city. 

4 Rirtdi he-re^zarangi, “ smartness.” Women are noted for their wiles, and the heroine was anxious to preserve the 
reputation of her sex. 

& “She made a circuit.” 3 Bar mala uftddan, “to become public (generally of a secret, of news. etc.). 

I 7a, “ by the time that, when.” 8 Prep, bi omitted. 9 Rii-band t a light white veil. 

10 Shat-fad, vulg. for shash-fad. It is a vulgar belief that there are 666 veins in the body. Another common expression is 
Chahar fad u chihil u chahar band-t ustukhwan t the belief being that there are 444 bones. 

II Bulbul-ash yd Quddus ’ mbkhwanad , is a polite phrase for bardy-i rdst shudan-i alat-i tatidsul . Bulbul-i yd Quddds, is 
a species of warbler. 

12 Bi-khwdhir-am. vulg. for bd fdiwdhir-am. 

13 Pdlaki ( Hindus. Pdlki ) is in Persia an open kajdva t the term kajdva being in Persia confined to the closed ‘ cage ’ 

14 *.c., that she might be marram to him like a sister, etc., so that it would be lawful for him to see her face. 
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!r*/l • - ^jr* hJ *» lb ) \) t-/*a ^b tS 1 li y ^ ' 

<c ■ M 

• ‘ pay o; (•;!•> J** * (M^y fA» )l^ ,.l*aij b , y-*y yJtf ^ 

\jms\jjF Jjlj * yiiy aby li> )y^\ 3 ^ . a^by I; ( dA C^>ijA /Jj 

<-^ « J >r? !r*j • -H/ vj>^ /- ^ *b; «-T>o • ay a^ lyt. a*-y o,y J»y 

* ala JyU 

*A* 

* Jib < Ir^jjK y ,J y; • *v*T Aby> ;l AiOAy ij^ jiw. ^ ^ 

• <ij> ) *>b; «2/>». ; AiA)a>l w»T 2 

yhl ^ 

*|y* **') is^* ” ** t/5j, »-X‘>y 'w-i; : «x& law v _ J y »X Lo» )l Aby* ja 

< J S- # rr* , V J>^ j*i J \Sih w/ ,l < ^*j **y “ • y£> jy* y» ^Jb t ^la 

• v^J; vlysu 

“ * yl* b /> I; va^~l, aab i> ^ I; oa*e 3 a*!* ayj by /I ” saU? ^ vJ’Ja 

*‘V/t ^ a < •**! ^ wf<* r 1 *tr* )* K * ) )* u b^“k»)^ >r 

(XalyaJ '^Xy.fc >» y,- ! J yjl *’ # “ ^SA* >a^Jl®A t*. J&, /j ” va^i/ »_/5a 

^UL, “ * r aj; aiLilif I; y-l : r a/^ I; ay. . f; |j ^ |^ ^ 

* a*i»b ^»a ,**1. Ai-Ai • “ 

^LL*. ^>-.a aiaxAi jl/a aXx>Us*a # “ ^lyw^A^j ” va^Jtaf *( 

r ;la Uai-I t I'SjJ** «;) gc by *S ? “ ^Ju. ^y*x» ” «y • a£ jlja ;iy4 

* U-A 4 ^ylr 3 ^ e^* ” * '■=-* «») * ayii ^ va^Ji/ ^^a. ^ wbaXj v^.) 4 

^ ) v ^*“' uM jt* ” ^ f-X «y iv o* 1 * 1 ** “ ^ v»*y *-^* k/ * y» v _ybiy»Jk-. »sL y 

;' b ^ * “ V* l> u ^ ^ <-j^ Jiy ^ ^ • « aiL^? u^i) 

* ? L ^ ULx jj\ 

•4 ^ ' 

«i va^if y aib rr « ;L “ ! f ai; ” *i jb r ja /> « ! r ai; ^.| ” tS aj la^ ^yUL, 

I; U ^yaif ^ , ^yy l*bl ! y M * •>; Jly : a-i yaw ASy “ ! ^ ^1 ” 

*y ^ u^**; ^ l^y> l/» ^ ^1 ” i^>*£ { j&£y£> <Jb*»T t a*T ^ # aJt la-e ^ ^yUL, • “ 

• »a>J; cal^iy t_y b yL} «jay ^b a> aiay lb jb * « yb ^ * 5 jyi y ^ 

ly; u«y '^"• s vy*^ ^tT* * >--« ^yLL. ^y^; 1 '^•l^djjli 

ylb J va^Alail ^bb. '—^ , aA ;law ujI^A jl Cjy “ ! ^ilA ^ay ** jj l^e ^b * »a^Jlw 

. (jx£j )j vai-i«a U yy*. y ^la> fA*. yi ! ayC< ^a y> yu. J y ^yi; ^ysT ” Ai ^ab ^yaw 

• a£ b-aw ^ybb. ;b * “ */ y 3 J ^yii *i» ; 


1 Nd-ghula*i, m.c., '* trickiness.” 2 This green stuff has a purging effect. 8 Turka . 

4 Vulg. for chutim # & Note the Pres. Subj, “ Why did you call me loud enough to awake the Turk ? ” 
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la-® IcxA ^)y. Jy* ” yj>*£ yj&ly ) t^®T vf) 

* U ^ )l**bu \f lyU >3 jh ^fclysaju® * ^ 

# 1 <€ fl# • fyy w^T ytj f ^ ^ y^mXiy ^LL* A^xil&swJb 


t c *sAK)^> ^Jt t |»a 1^ ^ v^^^t)(3y v«i>s4u)(3 a£ v £yy jP* J^*I 

&***& f y i) u*y < j* b ^ c 5 *y * 2 axjjI&^j • tv*T )i 

1^ t ^ LLm b jij^I ^0 ^jb aj • L ^IaLu jy c^sj ^ t&y jm* ^HU jji^I i ^Jt I j yJiu+Ji» 

■* v^£w $ ^iUL ^jj 0 tyy cJu Jji Jyiw ^ 


s+JHij* jl cJy “ ^ Vs _ 5 Ii} ta^ ! ^ (<HJ " *S ^ ) I^> ^ *J> [L ^UA** 

^)b Jh{J t $j\S£j jm* jj Jy jjIS * jJt v—^>«A a ^ Jy ijJl ^Ijjj kxy* a** u^iyl b 

^ C «*»y) ^Jt ^A «w «r . W ll twj «3j*3 )j ^Ju*4*u> * V^^aw) 3 V^'^AM^pj ptb l^T J^J Jj£ l^J !^ # jJt aT^jJ 

* 1^ t ^UL Jj j XJb k+ J* U J JjJ t ^Uam tfjSyfL* *■? jy *«*y * 


^ 3 ^ J ^y«wlt3^ AAJUu Aj Ixj AvitLy )j t ^t+Lw jm j ^ iSj^D ^1* ^b> t j) f v*j} 

aHw jtjJUb b aILv ^1 JjJjj I^Mj|^)i( aS ^iA * ** y '*)ly jol^j ** Aj ^aj t ^ 

? •‘dyA** ^ |y T cJ; cf * ^ lUiii* * ;U-*j cJj jijjj •ALy® jjj^T j tSSjy 1^ 

< «3if * J y^- aL^L jl v^«AA* j 4 J*3 kismiJi ? ^iyAl> 

AaA jilA. • c< ojoL^ Ij ^1 ^ i_r.3 # * 3 y sL^y Ai 

- • l!> jjjL&I j aH» uJ^3 * I \j i—Sy JA> ( jjSsvj 


^>LL« Axijf jy j) cjb^y • oiJj^T 1 ^ <x£l ii 

^yLLm ^bjAUw !) w-itAw I; ^yUL* f yj^ijS \mSy b> 

t * **Jy Ij yt 1^ ^4>«^A. # 1^ 

• (j^*f Aj «3^iUj ^lau lau ^ • J^i ^)^%m ^ 

* ** IJj y J^ ^y bxj ^jj Cn y * jj^^* ^ jyjb t ^ Ia. <jj«3 j^I a^ l < x>^ 

^|y )> • y__f 1 ** yj^&S J £j& AJ 1^ ^kjj^ • j!j lki±XSLmtj£j J£*»£ t-jT 6 ,Si <JJ*T AftA »^ 

^k**) ly+t i}y e»^ty v^s***jj»3 ^ i»£j j . jA^fj ^Ix5j ^jt t c iULw j ' ^t^A-ilyj y ^bu** 

* ^ j — ** t t iUL lyjUu^l b 


* These Aorists express the future: lit. “ May I go and — ” and hence a polite form of “ I will go.’* 

* u Had become digested.** 8 Najist, vulg. for najis, k M.c. ■= ishal or dil-dard. 

* Tark , the back part of the saddle. There are small saddle-bags for fastening behind the saddle. 

* Sail ab, "'bhcket of water**; no izafat. T Va-s-salam ■»“and that is the end of this story.*’ 
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XVII. Animals in the Inscriptions of Piyadasi.—By Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A. 

(Price Annas 12 ; or is. 2d.) 

XVIII. Some current Persian Tales told by Professional Story-Tellers.—By Lieut.-Col. 

D. C. Phillott. (Price Re. 1 ; or is. 6 d.) _ 1 
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XIX. The Dards at Khalatse in Western Tibet.—By Rev. A. H. Francke. (Price 








































